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THE  AQUATIC  COLEOPTERA  OF  WOOD 
WALTON  FEN,  WITH  SOME  COMPARISONS 
WITH  WICKEN  FEN  AND  SOME  OTHER 
EAST  ANGLIAN  FENS 

By 

Frank  Balfour-Browne,  M..A.  (Oxon.  et  Cantab.), 

F.R.S.E.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.E.S.,  formerly  Professor  of  Entomology 
at  the  Imperial  College,  London. 

There  are  few  records  of  the  water  beetles  of  the  Hunts,  and 
Cambs.  fens  for  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  it 
seems  that  we  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  few  collected 
by  J.  F.  Stephens  for  his  works  published  between  1828  and  1839. 
There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  publication  of  local  fen 
faunas  in  those  early  days  and  Stephens  relied  upon  a  few  collectors 
who  told  him  of,  or  sent  him,  a  few  of  the  species  they  collected. 
For  Whittlesey  Mere,  in  those  days  spelt  “Whittlesea,”  his  records 
are  almost  all  from  Chant  and  Bentley,  and  although  he  occasionally 
mentions  other  names,  e.g.,  Weaver  and  J.  G.  Children,  it  is  only 
in  connection  with  one  or  two  species.  His  Cambridge  records  at 
that  time  were  almost  all  from  J.  L.  Jenyns,  whose  manuscript  list 
of  the  county  species  is  in  the  possession  of  the  University  Museum, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  the  Entomological  Curator  of  some  years  ago, 
G.  J.  Kerrich,  for  the  possession  of  a  copy  of  it.  An  occasional 
mention  of  G.  Henslow  and  of  J.  C.  Dale  occurs  in  the  records. 
In  1829  Charles  Darwin  supplied  him  with  useful  information  and 
in  1833  and  1834  J-  A.  Power  and  C.  C.  Babington  assisted  him 
with  more  Cambridge  records.  Hamlet  Clark,  1855,  apparently 
added  little  or  nothing  to  the  records  given  by  Stephens,  and  his 
vague  references  to  species  found  in  the  “Cambridge  and  Hunting¬ 
don  Fens”  are  not  sufficiently  definite  for  use. 

We  thus  have  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  water  beetles  of 
these  fens  and  this  is  all  the  more  unfortunate  because  places  such 
as  Whittlesey  Mere  seem  to  have  had  a  very  rich  fauna.  I  remember 
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David  Sharp  telling  me  this  although  his  knowledge  of  that  area 
was  only  hearsay  as  the  Mere  was  drained  when  he  was  about 
twelve  years  old.  Not  only  has  Whittlesey  Mere  ceased  to  be  a 
collecting  ground  but  the  Yaxley  and  Holme  Fens,  also  mentioned 
in  Stephens’  works,  are  now  little  more  than  pastures  with  broad 
or  narrow  “dykes”  or  drains  breaking  them  up  into  separate  fields. 
These  fenlands  are  to  the  north  and  within  five  miles  of  Wood 
Walton,  which  is  one  of  the  few  actual  “fen”  areas  remaining  in 
Hunts,  county.  Wood  Walton  Fen  was  unknown  to  coleopterists 
until  recently  and  its  rapid  rise  to  popularity  may  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  time  that  bicycles  became  a  common  means  of 
transport,  as  it  was  out  of  the  way  of  main  roads  and  railways,  the 
Great  North  Road  and  a  convenient  station  having  been  the  means 
of  approach  to  Whittlesey  Mere,  Yaxley  and  Holme  Fens. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  explorers  of  Wood  Walton  in  search  of 
water  beetles  and  I  was  introduced  to  the  Fen  by  the  late  Leonard 
Doncaster  and  the  late  H.  F.  Fryer  in  May,  1914.  I  have  visited 
the  Fen  three  times  since  then,  in  June,  1934,  August,  1938,  and 
July,  1939,  and  have  been  surprised  at  the  rapid  changes  that  have 
taken  place  during  that  period. 

At  this  time  I  approached  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Fen 
and  suggested  that  the  natural  history  of  the  Fen  should  be  written 
up  on  similar  lines  to  that  of  Wicken  Fen  and  a  naturalist  was  sent 
down  to  start  “a  biological  survey”  of  the  Fen,  but  the  war  quickly 
stopped  any  work  that  was  being  done.  Since  the  war  I  have  again 
approached  the  committee  of  management  but  at  first  nothing  was 
done  because  Sir  John  Fryer  was  to  start  the  work  by  writing  “an 
historical  introduction”  which  he  never  had  time  to  do.  Since  his 
death  the  committee  has  failed  to  respond  to  my  attempts  to  get 
them  to  organize  the  work  and  I  am  therefore  producing  my  paper 
on  the  water  beetles  independently. 

The  name  “East  Anglia”  properly  belongs  only  to  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  but  it  has  frequently  been  extended  to  include  Cambridge, 
and  in  this  paper  I  am  making  it  cover  also  Hunts,  and  Essex,  and 
any  reference  I  make  to  East  Anglia  may  be  taken  as  covering  those 
counties.  The  first  published  list  of  water  beetles  of  the  Fen  was 
that  by  Donisthorpe  in  1917,  the  result  of  three  visits  during  July 
and  August,  1916.  After  that,  nothing  appeared  until  1926  when 
Omer  Cooper  produced  his  list  of  coleoptera  of  Hunts,  in  the 
Victoria  County  History.  So  far  as  I  can  find,  these  are  the  only 
published  records  of  water  beetles  but  Omer  Cooper,  and  I  also, 
received  assistance  from  several  collectors  and  some  of  the  records 
which  he  attributes  to  me  are  those  of  correspondents  which  I 
passed  on  to  him.  These  collectors  provided  one  or  other  of  us 
with  useful  lists,  and  I  had  also  a  number  of  specimens  through 
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my  hands.  Those  from  whom  Omer  Cooper  received  records  are 
mentioned  in  his  paper  and  in  addition  to  some  of  these  I  should 
mention  the  late  J.  F.  Dutton  and  A.  J.  Chitty,  and  the  surviving 
P.  Harwood.,  C.  E.  Tottenham,  and  others  who  had  collected  either 
in  the  Fen  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  supplied  me  with 
notes  or  specimens.  Although  I  overhauled  H.  F.  Fryer’s  collection 
in  1913,  shortly  before  he  published  his  paper  on  the  beetles  of 
Cambs.  and  Hunts.,  I  saw  no  Hunts,  water  beetles,  and  in  the 
paper  he  only  mentioned  one,  Hydroporus  (now  Oreodytes )  halensis 
from  Warboys,  although  Omer  Cooper  includes  a  number  of  species 
taken  by  Fryer  at  Somersham,  records  which  I  am  using  here. 
These  species  must  have  been  collected  after  1913,  but  the  absence 
of  earlier  records  is  the  more  extraordinary  because  Dutton,  who 
was  a  friend  of  his,  sent  me  lists  for  the  years  1891-1898  for  species 
taken  by  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ramsey  St.  Marys. 

Apart  from  Wood  Walton,  the  Hunts,  fens  seem  to  have  been 
neglected  from  about  1856  until  recent  times,  as  no  one  appears 
to  have  published  anything  about  them  until  Donisthorpe’s  paper 
already  mentioned,  although  Fowler,  1887,  and  J.  Edwards,  1893, 
refer  to  the  first  record  of  Hydrochus  carinatus  in  Britain  by  Dossetor 
in  Holme  Fen  in  1859,  apparently  the  first  published  references  to 
the  discovery  of  this  species. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  included  all  the  species  recorded 
from  Wood  Walton  Fen  and  the  list  runs  to  103  species. 

1.  Haliplus  confinis  Stephens. 

Although  this  species  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the  British  islands, 
it  is  not  mainly  a  fen  insect  and  has  only  been  recorded  twice  from 
Wood  Walton  and  three  times  from  other  places  in  the  county.  In 
1854,  Hamlet  Clark  stated  that  it  occurred  “very  sparingly”  in 
Holme  Fen.  The  species  is  more  common  in  Cambs.,  the  earliest 
record  being  by  J.  A.  Power  in  1856,  but  it  has  only  been  taken 
three  or  four  times  at  Wicken.  It  is  mostly  a  lake  species  or  an 
inhabitant  of  large  gravel  pit  pools  or  quarries,  often  where  Chara 
is  the  dominant  plant.  It  is  an  interesting  species  because  of  its 
variations  in  the  extent  of  the  black  lines  on  the  elytra  which, 
sometimes,  are  almost  absent.  Whereas  this  species  almost  always 
can  be  recognized  from  obliquus  which  has  the  black  more  “blotchy,” 
the  variations  already  mentioned  also  occur  in  obliquus  which  some¬ 
times  has  weak  lineation  of  the  elytral  black. 

2.  Haliplus  mucronatus  Stephens. 

The  only  Wood  Walton  record,  in  fact  the  only  Hunts,  record, 
for  this  species  is  for  a  specimen  taken  by  C.  W.  Henderson  in 
April,  1894,  which  I  saw  in  1948.  This  is  a  silt  pond  species  and, 
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so  far,  only  a  few  water  beetles  often  associated  with  that  type  of 
habitat  have  been  found  in  the  Fen :  e.g.,  Peltodytes  caesus ,  Hygrobia 
hermanni ,  Hygrotus  confluens ,  Acilius  sulcatus,  Berosus  ajfinis ,  although 
I  do  not  know  of  any  such  habitat  in  the  Fen.  The  species  used  to 
be  common  in  ponds  and  ditches  in  the  Cambridge  fens  although, 
in  my  work  in  that  county  during  1913  and  1914  I  found  it  only 
three  times,  while  in  1918  it  turned  up  twice  only.  I  regard  it  as 
one  of  those  species  that  was  at  one  time  dominant  in  fen  conditions 
but  which  has  gradually  spread  beyond  East  Anglia  and  is  now 
common  in  some  other  districts  at  odd  times.  It  is  an  “English” 
species  and  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  believing  that  its  extreme 
northern  range  is  south  of  a  line  from  Cambridge  and  Hunts,  to 
Glamorgan.  There  are  records  for  Durham,  South  Lancs.,  Chester, 
Derby  and  Staffs.,  but  these  may  be  due  either  to  odd  migrants 
or  to  misidentification.  There  are  a  few  places  in  Somerset  where 
the  insect  is  usually  to  be  found,  and  in  one  place  there  was  an 
“outbreak”  -of  numbers  of  specimens  in  1932  which  took  about 
three  years  to  disperse  or  die  out. 

3.  Haliplus  flavicollis  Sturm. 

4.  „  fulvus  F. 

Although  flavicollis  was  recorded  from  Wood  Walton  by 
Donisthorpe  he  described  it  as  scarce.  It  was  later  found  there 
by  J.  J.  Walker,  Willoughby  Ellis  and  Miss  Barrington,  while 
Fryer  found  it  at  Somersham  and  I  found  it  in  a  marl  pit  in  the 
north  of  the  county.  As  it  is  largely  a  silt  pond  species  it  may 
be  more  common  in  Hunts,  than  the  records  indicate,  as  little  work 
has  been  done  in  that  county  except  in  the  fens.  In  Cambs.  it  was 
recorded  from  Bottisham  by  Hamlet  Clark  in  1855  and  not  again 
until  Fryer  took  it  at  Chatteris  about  1907.  I  found  it  occasionally 
in  fen  drains,  including  Wicken,  but  mostly  in  gravel  and  marl  pits. 

H.  fulvus  often  occurs  with flavicollis  but  is  more  of  a  lake  species 
and  can  be  found  in  almost  any  lake.  I  found  it  at  Wood  Walton 
in  1938  but  it  had  previously  been  recorded  twice  by  Miss  Barrington 
from  Hunts.,  once  from  Houghton  and  once  from  Farcet.  There 
is  a  similarity  between  some  specimens  of  this  species  and  flavicollis 
as  fulvus  sometimes  has  black  marks  on  the  elytra  so  reduced  that 
they  resemble  the  dark  blotches  sometimes  seen  on  the  elytra  of 
flavicollis.  The  easiest  way  of  deciding  the  identity  of  a  specimen 
is  by  an  examination  of  the  prosternal  process  which  appears  to 
extend  forwards  to  the  front  edge  of  the  prosternum  in  fulvus  while 
in  flavicollis  it  fades  out  before  that.  Also,  there  is  a  row  of  setae 
on  the  upper  (inner)  face  of  the  post-tibia  which  is  short,  about 
one-third  the  length  of  the  tibia  in  fulvus  while  in  flavicollis  it  is 
almost  three-quarters  the  length  of  the  tibia. 
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5.  Haliplus  variegatus  Sturm. 

This  is  a  much  less  common  insect  than  fulvus  or  flavicollis  and, 
although  there  was  a  record  for  Dollar  (Clackmannan)  attributed 
to  J.  T.  Syme  by  A.  Murray,  1853,  and  although  Murray  also 
recorded  it  from  South  Aberdeen  under  the  name  subnubilus  Bab., 
I  am  inclined  to  regard  both  these  records  as  due  either  to  misiden- 
tification  or  to  wandering  individuals.  The  most  northerly  record 
otherwise  is  one  for  Durham  where  Bold  described  it  as  “very 
rare,”  and  there  has  been  no  further  record  for  that  county.  Hamlet 
Clark,  1855,  first  recorded  it  for  “Huntingdon.”  I  took  it  at  Wood 
Walton  in  1914  and  again  in  July,  1939,  and  Donisthorpe,  Walker 
and  Miss  Barrington  also  took  it  there,  but  these  are  the  only 
Hunts,  records. 

It  was  first  recorded  from  Cambs.  in  1855  and  1856,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  subsequent  records,  Dollman,  1913,  describing  it 
from  Wicken  as  very  abundant. 

6.  Haliplus  ruficollis  Deg. 

7.  „  immaculatus  Gerh. 

8.  ,,  wehnckei  Gerh. 

9.  „  lineolatus  Mannerh. 

10.  „  lineatocollis  Marsh. 

These  five  species  are  widely  spread  but  2,  3  and  4  are  mostly 
found  in  slowly  flowing  water  or  in  lakes.  Perhaps  the  main  lode 
along  the  east  side  of  Wood  Walton  is  responsible  for  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  list,  either  because  they  were  collected  there  or  because 
they  arrived  in  the  Fen  from  there. 

11.  Peltodytes  caesus  Dufts. 

A  stagnant  water  species  whose  English  range  is  south-east  of  a 
line  from  South  Lines,  to  Somerset,  with  outlying  records  in 
Glamorgan,  1829  and  1948,  Chester  and  South  Lancs.  It  was  not 
uncommon  in  East  Norfolk  during  1904-1906,  but  it  has  been 
much  less  common  in  Hunts,  and  Cambs.,-  according  to  the  records. 
In  Hunts,  it  was  recorded  from  Whittlesey  Mere,  Ramsey  St. 
Mary’s  and  Wood  Walton,  the  Whittlesey  Mere  records  dating 
1828  and  1855,  assuming  that  Clark’s  record  is  not  a  mere  copy 
of  that  of  Stephens.  Dutton’s  record  for  Ramsey  dates  about  1891 
and  the  only  recent  records  are  for  the  Fen  where  it  has  been  taken 
by  J.  J.  Walker,  C.  E.  Tottenham,  and  by  me. 

The  Cambridge  records  also  commence  with  Stephens,  and  there 
is  no  other  until  1913-14  when  I  found  it  in  14%  of  my  71  col¬ 
lections,  while  in  1918  I  only  found  it  in  3%  of  my  61  collections. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  my  collecting  or  possibly  to  the  species 
having  become  less  common. 
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P.  caesus  cannot  be  described  as  having  a  very  special  type  of 
habitat  as,  in  the  east,  it  is  found  in  the  usual  freshwater  ponds 
and  marsh  drains,  while  in  Somerset  it  seemed  to  prefer  the  pools 
in  the  acid  peat. 

12.  Hygrobia  hermanni  F. 

Although  this  insect  usually  inhabits  silt  ponds  it  is  not  confined 
to  that  type  of  habitat  so  long  as  the  bottom  of  the  pond  is  covered 
with  soft  ooze  suitable  for  the  small  red  worm  Tubifex  which  is 
the  main  food  of  the  larva.  The  species  was  found  in  the  Fen  by 
J.  J.  Walker,  but  it  is  common  in  Hunts,  and  Cambs.  in  gravel 
and  marl  ponds. 

13.  Noterus  clavicornis  Deg. 

14.  „  capricornis  Herbst. 

Here  are  two  species  which,  only  recently,  have  been  discovered 
in  Scotland,  and  they  are  either  extending  their  range  northwards 
or  they  have  happened  to  inhabit  ponds  and  lochs  which  have  not 
been  examined  previously.  So  far  as  Hunts,  is  concerned,  the  one 
early  record  does  not  indicate  which  species  was  found  because  of 
the  confusion  there  has  been  as  to  the  name,  but  crassicornis  F., 
which  I  interpret  as  the  smaller  species,  clavicornis ,  was  taken  at 
Whittlesey  Mere  about  1829.  Otherwise  there  is  no  record  for 
either  species  until  1914  when  I  took  clavicornis  at  Wood  Walton 
where  Willoughby  Ellis,  Walker  and  Donisthorpe  also  took  it. 
Omer  Cooper  also  records  that  it  was  taken  at  Earith  by  Tottenham 
and  was  described  as  generally  distributed  by  Fryer  and  Miss 
Barrington.  No  one  seems  to  have  discovered  the  larger  species  in 
Hunts,  until  I  took  it  at  Wood  Walton  in  1934  and  1938. 

In  Cambs.,  Stephens  recorded  crassicornis  from  Burwell,  as  also 
did  Wollaston  in  1845,  but  the  next  record  is  that  of  Dutton  who 
took  both  species  at  Horseway  in  1890,  while  in  1913  Fryer  recorded 
them  from  near  Chatteris.  I  found  capricornis  in  several  drains  in 
Burwell  Fen  in  1904,  and  it  seems  that  Cambridge  has  provided 
more  suitable  habitats  than  has  Huntingdon.  Both  species  were 
common  enough  in  East  Norfolk  during  1904-1906. 

15.  Laccophilus  hyalinus  Deg. 

16.  „  minutus  L. 

Both  these  species  are  widely  spread  throughout  England,  minutus 
certainly  and  hyalinus  probably  reaching  the  southern  counties  of 
Scotland.  Both  are  common  in  the  fens,  minutus  more  usually  in 
stagnant  water  and  hyalinus  in  slowly  moving  water.  Both  have 
been  taken  at  Wood  Walton  and  at  Wicken. 
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1 7.  Hyphydrus  ovatus  L. 

Outside  the  Fen,  only  recorded  from  Wansford  and  Somers  ham, 

but  it  is  one  of  the  common  species  and  few  people  think  it  worth 
while  to  record  it.  In  Cambs.  it  has  been  recorded  from  various 
parts,  including  Wicken. 

18.  Hygrotus  versicolor  S  chalk 

19.  ,,  inaequalis  F. 

Both  species  are  found  at  Wood  Walton  but  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  lists,  possibly  because  they  were  considered  too  common 
to  include.  Common  also  in  Cambs.  and  at  Wicken. 

20.  Hygrotus  decor atus  Gyll. 

This  species  is  nowhere  common,  although  it  may  be  less  common 
than  the  records  indicate,  as  it  is  passed  over  as  Hydroporus  pictus. 
As  I  found  it  20  times  during  1905  in  East  Norfolk  and  had  not 
discovered  it  at  all  during  1904,  when  I  had  done  rather  more 
collecting,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  had  passed  it  over  all  through 
that  season.  Its  most  northern  record  is  for  Askham  Bog,  York, 
and  its  range  extends  westward  to  Carnarvon  and  Glamorgan  in 
Wales,  and  Chester,  Salop  and  Hereford  in  England.  The  first 
record  for  Wood  Walton  was  that  of  Donisthorpe  who  took  it  in 
1916,  and  Willoughby  Ellis  also  took  it  there  a  few  years  later,  but 
these  are  the  only  Hunts,  records. 

In  Cambs.,  Babington  took  it  in  1832,  according  to  Stephens,  but 
otherwise  the  only  records  I  know  of  are  one  by  Donisthorpe,  who 
sent  me  a  list  of  species  he  had  taken  in  a  ditch  at  Burwell  in 
September,  1910,  and  records  of  my  own,  one  for  Burwell  in  June, 
1904,  and  the  other  for  Waterbeach  in  the  same  year. 

In  my  experience  elsewhere,  e.g.,  in  West  Norfolk,  East  Kent 
and  East  Sussex,  this  species  has  always  been  very  local  and  is 
seldom  to  be  found  in  any  numbers. 

21.  Hygrotus  confluens  F. 

Definitely  a  silt  pond  species  whose  presence  at  Wood  Walton 
can  be  speculated  upon  as  was  that  of  Haliplus  mucronatus ,  but  it 
was  known  in  the  Hunts,  fens  in  the  earliest  times  as  Stephens 
mentions  it  from  Whittlesey  Mere  and  Hamlet  Clark  from  Holme 
Fen.  Donisthorpe,  1917,  described  it  as  common  at  Wood  Walton, 
but  his  is  the  only  record.  In  Cambs.,  Dutton  found  it  at  Horseway 
in  1890,  and  I  found  it  in  various  gravel  ponds  and  sand  pits  about 
the  county,  but  there  is  no  record  for  Wicken  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  suitable  habitats  in  that  area. 

22.  Hygrotus  impressopunctatus  Schall. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  species  lies  in  the  fact  that,  although  it 
is  fairly  common  throughout  England,  it  has  only  been  recorded 
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twice  from  the  Fen,  by  Walker  in  Omer  Cooper’s  list  and  by  me 
in  1938,  but  not  before  that  nor  in  1939.  There  is  only  one  other 
record  for  Hunts.,  that  by  Miss  Barrington  for  Houghton,  in  Omer 
Cooper’s  list.  It  seems  that  the  species  is  a  more  or  less  recent 
arrival  in  East  Anglia  because  Cambridge  records  commence  in 
1890  when  Dutton  took  it  near  Chatteris,  and  there  is  no  other 
record  until  1910  when  Donisthorpe  recorded  it  from  Burwell  Fen. 
I  took  it  twice  near  Cambridge  in  1913,  and  in  1914  I  took  it  for 
the  first  time  at  Wicken,  and  I  only  found  it  once  more  in  the 
county  during  that  year.  In  1918  I  found  it  21  times  about  the 
county.  In  Somerset,  from  1925  to  1936,  the  only  locality  in  which 
it  occurred  was  in  the  Blagdon  Reservoir,  an  artificial  lake,  and  it 
was  fairly  common,  but  only  along  one  side.  In  Sussex,  from  1936 
to  1940,  I  met  with  it  on  24  occasions.  All  these  statistics  seem  to 
show  that  the  species  has  grown  more  common  in  recent  years,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  its  frequency  in  Sussex,  for  instance,  may  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  does  tend  to  be  more  common  in  the 
coastal  areas.  From  1904  to  1906  in  East  Norfolk,  this  was  certainly 
the  case,  but  it  was  very  local  and  not  common  and  it  never  turned 
up  in  the  more  inland  districts  of  the  Norfolk  Broads  area. 

23.  Deronectes  assimilis  Payk. 

24.  „  depressus  var.  elegans  Panz. 

25.  „  12-pustulatus  Ol. 

D.  assimilis  is  scattered  widely  over  most  of  Britain,  but  is  less 
common  in  the  south-east  where  it  has  not  been  recorded  for  West 
Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent  or  Sussex.  In  fact,  the  south  of  England 
records  are  only  for  Devon,  Dorset,  Surrey  and  Berks.  Farther 
north  it  is  mostly  a  lake  species  whereas  in  the  south,  quarry  holes, 
marsh  drains  and  ponds  seem  to  suit  it. 

Donisthorpe  first  recorded  it  from  the  Fen  and  Willoughby  Ellis 
also  took  it  there,  but  I  did  not  find  it  until  August,  1938.  The 
only  other  records  for  Hunts.  I  know  are  the  one  for  Whittlesey  Mere 
mentioned  by  Stephens  and  that  of  Fryer  for  Somersham  given  by 
Omer  Cooper. 

It  seems  to  have  been  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  Cambs. 
Jenyns,  according  to  Stephens,  recorded  areolatus  Dufts.  from 
streams  at  Bottisham,  and  Darwin  also  gave  Stephens  a  record  for 
that  species,  usually  interpreted  as  being  Oreodytes  halensis ,  but 
Gemminger  and  Harold,  1868,  referred  it  to  assimilis.  There  has 
been  much  confusion  between  D.  assimilis ,  O.  halensis  and  D. 
griseostriatus,  but  the  running  water  species  mentioned  by  Jenyns 
is  more  likely  to  have  been  halensis  than  assimilis ,  while  Darwin’s 
species,  without  any  details  as  to  habitat,  may  have  been  either  of 
these  two.  Hamlet  Clark  gave  no  Cambridge  records  and  the  next 
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is  that  of  Donisthorpe,  1898,  for  Wicken,  after  which  it  is  recorded 
by  several  collectors.  I  found  it  less  common  in  that  county  in 
1913- 14  than  in  1918  and,  as  showing  the  chances  upon  which  we 
base  our  observations,  during  1918  I  worked  more  gravel  pits  than 
I  did  in  the  previous  period  and  assimilis  was  mostly  in  these  arti¬ 
ficial  lakes. 

D.  elegans  is  common  enough  in  flowing  water  both  in  Hunts, 
and  in  Cambs.  and  I  think  that  the  Wood  Walton  records  may 
have  been  for  the  main  drain  outside  the  Fen,  or  the  specimens 
taken  in  the  Fen  had  wandered  from  that  drain.  Similarly  with 
regard  to  12 -pustulatus;  the  main  dyke  was  the  only  place  I  found 
it  in  1938  and  1939. 

26.  Oreodytes  halensis  F. 

Mainly  found  in  south-eastern  and  eastern  counties,  but  it  is 
possibly  extending  its  range  westwards.  Its  confusion  with 
D.  assimilis  has  already  been  discussed  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  some  of  the  western  records,  especially  those  from  Cumberland 
and  Scotland,  do  not  belong  to  halensis. 

O.  halensis  was  first  recorded  from  Hunts,  in  1913  by  Fryer, 
who  stated  that  he  took  it  at  Warboys,  and  in  1917  Donisthorpe 
found  it  common  in  one  ditch  at  Wood  Walton.  About  the  same 
time  Fryer  found  it  again  at  Somersham.  In  1938  I  found  it  at  the 
Fen  and  these  appear  to  be  the  only  Hunts,  records. 

In  Cambs.  it  was  found  by  Jenyns  early  in  the  last  century,  and 
also  by  Darwin,  but  there  is  no  other  record  until  1913  when  Fryer 
found  it  at  Holwoods,  and  Wilmington  and  I  found  it  in  a  gravel 
pit  near  Cambridge.  During  my  sojourn  in  that  county  I  only 
found  it  twice  after  that,  once  near  Waterbeach  in  1914  and  then 
in  1925  in  some  numbers  in  a  stream  on  Bottisham  Fen. 

This  species  seems  to  wax  and  wane  very  markedly,  being  common 
in  some  years  and  scarce  in  others.  It  was  abundant  in  1938  in 
places  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  one  sand  pit  I  had  more  than  one 
hundred  specimens  in  one  haul  of  the  net,  and  in  the  same  year  it 
was  not  uncommon  at  Wood  Walton,  although  I  could  not  find  it 
there  in  1939. 

27.  Hydroporus  pictus  F. 

Common  at  Wood  Walton  and  at  Wicken  and  throughout 
England,  though  less  common  in  Scotland. 

28.  Hydroporus  granularis  L. 

Since  the  discovery  of  bilineatus  Sturm  in  England,  the  records 
for  granularis ,  especially  in  the  south,  have  been  open  to  question. 
So  far,  the  only  records  of  bilineatus  are  south  of  a  line  from  South 
Essex  to  Somerset  but,  although  it  was  added  to  the  British  list  in 
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1908,  specimens  dating  back  to  1903  were  discovered  in  his  col¬ 
lection  by  Chitty.  Excepting  a  few  collectors,  including  G.  A. 
Walton,  C.  E.  Tottenham,  and  myself,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
collecting  water  beetles  has  either  searched  for  it  or  recognized  it 
if  he  has  taken  it. 

When  my  notice  was  first  drawn  to  the  species  by  Walton,  I 
found  that  I  had  taken  it  in  Somerset  but  that  I  had  no  specimens 
in  my  collection  from  anywhere  else;  but  after  that  I  was  on  the 
look  out  for  it  and  found  it  in  East  Sussex  and  East  Kent.  Otherwise 
I  have  only  seem  specimens  from  South  Essex  taken  by  Tottenham. 
It  is  possible  that  it  occurs  in  Hunts,  and  Cambs.  but  none  of  my 
East  or  West  Norfolk  specimens  of  granularis  had  been  wrongly 
named. 

H.  granularis  has  been  found  in  most  parts  of  England  and  in 
three  or  four  Scottish  counties,  but  it  is  mostly  found  south-east 
of  a  line  from  Lincoln  to  Somerset,  although  it  cannot  be  described 
as  common  in  East  Englia.  In  Hunts,  the  only  records  are  for 
Wood  Walton  and  Somersham,  and  at  the  Fen  I  have  found  it 
every  time  I  have  been  there.  In  Cambs.  it  was  first  recorded  by 
J.  C.  Dale,  according  to  Stephens,  1828,  but  I  have  no  other  record 
until  Dutton  took  it  at  Chatteris  in  1890  and  1898,  after  which  it 
has  been  taken  by  several  collectors,  including  Donisthorpe  and 
me,  at  Wicken  and  elsewhere.  It  is  curious  how  many  have  failed 
to  record  it,  although  that  may  be  due  partly  to  its  small  size  and 
partly  because  it  is  not  a  rarity  in  the  waters  of  Cambridgeshire. 

29.  Hydroporus  lepidus  Ol. 

Mostly  found  in  moving  water.  Taken  at  Wood  Walton  in  1916 
by  Donisthorpe,  who  described  it  as  common,  and  by  several 
other  collectors,  including  myself ;  but  outside  the  Fen  there  are  no 
records  for  the  county.  In  Cambs.  it  was  recorded  under  the  name 
“ scitulus ”  by  Stephens  as  taken  near  Cambridge  by  C.  Darwin, 
and  in  1855  J.  Curtis  gave  what  is  probably  the  same  record.  The 
first  record  for  Wicken  was  by  Donisthorpe  in  1898,  and  others, 
including  myself,  have  taken  it  there  and  elsewhere  in  the  county. 

30.  Hydroporus  dorsalis  F. 

An  “English”  species  that  may  have  been  taken  in  Scotland,  the 
only  two  records  being  for  Dumfries  and  Kintyre.  Both  these 
records  are  very  old,  the  first  dating  back  to  1853  and  the  second 
to  1855,  and  Sharp,  in  his  Coleoptera  of  Scotland,  1871-78,  des¬ 
cribed  the  species  as  “doubtful  as  Scottish.”  Hamlet  Clark  stated 
that  he  had  taken  it  freely  in  Norfolk  and  Hunts.,  also  Cambs., 
Cantyre  and  near  London,  but  possibly  he  mixed  up  this  species 
with  Deronectes  latus ,  a  mistake  that  has  been  made  by  others.  The 
only  point  in  favour  of  the  Kintyre  record  being  correct  is  that 
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the  species  is  established  in  Antrim  and  Down,  although  it  was  not 
known  there  before  about  1900,  and  it  had  previously  been  found 
in  West  Galway  by  Halbert.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  western 
Scotland  received  immigrants  from  North-East  Ireland  and  that 
there  was  a  colony  in  Kintyre.  The  only  early  record  for  Hunts, 
is  that  by  Clark  already  mentioned,  and  there  is  no  other  until  I 
took  the  insect  at  Wood  Walton  in  1914,  after  which  it  was  taken 
by  several  others.  It  is  fairly  common  in  Cambs.,  including  Wicken. 


3i- 

Hydroporus  lineatus  F. 

32. 

55 

umbrosus  Gyll. 

33- 

33 

angustatus  Sturm. 

34- 

33 

gyllenhalii  Schiodte. 

35- 

33 

striola  Gyll. 

36. 

33 

palustris  L. 

All  these  are  common  species  almost  everywhere,  including 
Hunts,  and  Cambs.,  although  angustatus  has  only  been  recorded 
from  Wood  Walton  in  Hunts. 

37.  Hydroporus  incognitus  Sharp. 

A  great  many  mistakes  are  made  in  the  identification  of  this 
species  and  often  dark  specimens  of  palustris  are  treated  as  incognitus 
and,  perhaps  less  frequently,  incognitus  is  passed  over  as  palustris. 
There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  shape  and  in  the  punctuation  of 
the  upper  side  of  incognitus ,  and  there  is  a  difference  in  the  shape 
of  the  anterior  tarsal  segments  of  the  male,  but  the  only  reliable 
character  I  know  is  in  the  prosternum  which  is  transversely  marked 
with  lines  or  grooves  in  incognitus ,  these  being  absent  in  palustris. 
This  is  not  a  common  species  either  in  Hunts,  or  in  Cambs.,  but 
it  turns  up  occasionally  at  Wood  Walton  and  at  Wicken.  As  Sharp 
only  named  the  species  in  1869,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  early 
records  and,  so  far  as  Hunts,  is  concerned,  it  has  only  been  recorded 
from  the  Fen.  In  Cambs.,  it  is  found  at  Wicken  and  outside, 
although  it  is  local.  In  1913-14  I  found  it  in  only  3%  of  the  col¬ 
lections,  and  again  in  1918  it  only  turned  up  in  3%.  Usually,  it 
is  in  some  numbers  when  found. 

38.  Hydroporus  erythrocephalus  L. 

A  common  species  throughout  Britain  and  recorded  from  both 
Wood  Walton  and  Wicken. 

39.  Hydroporus  memnonius  Nic. 

40.  „  obscurus  Sturm. 

41.  „  pubescens  Gyll. 
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42.  Hydroporus  planus  F. 

43.  „  tessellatus  Drap. 

All  common  species  occurring  in  Hunts,  at  Wood  Walton  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  Cambs.  at  Wicken  and  elsewhere. 

44.  Agabus  uliginosus  L. 

This  is  an  unexpected  species  both  at  W7ood  Walton  and  at  Wicken 
where  it  has  been  recorded,  but  it  appears  at  odd  times  in  odd  places. 
In  my  experience,  it  is  usually  a  coastal  species  to  be  found  in  pools 
in  the  sea  turf  which  may  occasionally  get  flooded  by  a  spring  tide, 
but  it  is  not  entirely  so  restricted.  I  have  found  it  in  numbers  at 
Chaloner’s  Whin  (Mid- West  Yorks.)  in  typical  detritus  ponds,  and 
in  a  pond  on  a  stream  fed  by  springs  in  Dorset,  and  in  both  these 
places  it  was  an  established  species  found  by  other  collectors.  Not 
that  it  seems  to  be  a  permanent  resident  anywhere  as  it  appears 
for  one  or  two  seasons  and  then  disappears. 

Donisthorpe  recorded  taking  a  dull  female  at  Wood  Walton  in 
1937,  and  there  are  two  records  for  single  specimens  from  Wicken. 
Mrs.  Omer  Cooper  (Miss  Barrington)  took  a  dull  female  in  1929 
and  mentioned  that  W.  D.  Hincks  had  taken  one  in  1925.  She  also 
mentioned  Fryer’s  record  in  his  1913  list  where  he  said  he  took  the 
species  (he  does  not  say  how  many  specimens)  at  Wimblington,  but 
there  was  no  example  in  the  collection  when  I  saw  it  earlier  in  that 
year  and  I  think  that  Fryer’s  reference  was  to  a  specimen  taken  by 
Dutton  in  1898,  for  which  he  gave  Chatteris  in  the  list  he  sent  me. 
Wimblington  is  about  four  miles  north  of  Chatteris. 

45.  Agabus  unguicularis  Thoms. 

Until  1867  no  difference  was  recognized  between  affinis  Payk.  and 
this  species  which  Thomson  introduced  in  that  year,  but  as  soon 
as  the  description  of  unguicularis  was  available,  Crotch  in  1868 
found  that  all  his  so-called  affinis  were  Thomson’s  species,  and 
Sharp  did  not  identify  his  specimens  as  unguicularis  until  he  found 
four  examples  of  the  real  affinis  in  Dumfriesshire. 

A.  unguicularis  is  now  known  from  a  number  of  counties  in 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  whereas  affinis  is  centred  in  the 
north  and,  except  for  a  single  specimen  from  Epping  Forest,  taken 
by  E.  A.  Newbery  in  1892,  which  I  have  seen,  the  only  record  for 
East  Anglia  is  one  for  Cambridge  in  1855  by  Hamlet  Clark,  before 
unguicularis  was  known.  But  both  in  Hunts,  and  Cambs.  unguicularis 
is  rare.  There  is  only  one  record  for  Hunts.,  for  three  specimens 
taken  by  D.  Tozer  at  Wood  Walton  in  1937  and  sent  me  by 
Donisthorpe,  and  for  Cambs.,  excepting  Clark’s  record  which 
probably  refers  to  this  species,  I  can  find  none  until  Fryer’s  for 
Chatteris  and  Acre  Fen,  and  one  by  me  for  Bottisham  in  1918. 
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These  indicate  how  scarce  it  is.  In  the  north  it  is  less  rare  and  may 
even  be  found  in  the  same  habitat  with  affinis. 

46.  Agabus  nebulosus  Forst. 

A  common  insect,  especially  in  silt  ponds  but  by  no  means 
confined  to  them  as  it  is  found  in  peat  bogs  and  in  brackish  water, 
but  it  seldom  occurs  in  such  numbers  as  it  does  in  gravel  and  sand 
pits.  It  may  be  that  it  is  one  of  the  active  wanderers  of  which  odd 
specimens  turn  up  in  other  types  of  habitat  and  can  flourish  in 
them  for  a  time.  It  was  recorded  for  Whittlesey  Mere  by  Stephens, 
and  not  again  in  Hunts,  until  recent  times  when,  according  to  Omer 
Cooper,  1926,  it  was  taken  in  the  40  ft.  drain  at  Warboys,  and  at 
Wood  Walton.  This  occurrence  of  it  in  the  Fen  again  suggests  the 
presence  of  a  silt  pond  that  I  have  not  discovered.  The  only  place 
I  have  found  it  in  that  county  was  in  a  gait  pit  in  the  north  in  1939. 

In  Cambs.  it  is  common  in  many  sand  and  gravel  pits,  and 
occurred  in  the  sand  pit  in  the  Wicken  area. 

47.  Agabus  undulatus  Schr.  ( abbreviatus  F.). 

This  is  a  species  always  regarded  as  a  fen  insect  which,  however, 
was  only  definitely  known  from  two  divisions,  Askham  Bog,  York, 
and  Hunts.,  in  the  early  half  of  last  century.  At  Askham  Bog  it 
has  been  one  of  the  common  species  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
in  Hunts,  it  was  described  by  Stephens,  1828,  as  abundant  at 
Whittlesey  Mere.  Hamlet  Clark,  1855,  mentioned  it  as  a  common 
species  in  the  fen  districts,  but  of  actual  records  there  appear  to 
be  none. 

In  Cambs.,  so  far  as  the  records  tell  us,  the  species  was  not 
known  until  Dutton  found  it  in  1890  and  1898  at  Chatteris  and 
Fryer,  1913,  only  recorded  it  from  Chatteris  and  Holwoods.  With 
the  discovery  of  Wood  Walton  this  insect  seems  to  have  become 
well  known  to  those  who  visited  the  area.  I  found  it  there  fairly 
common  in  1914,  and  Donisthorpe,  1916,  again  found  it  “not 
uncommon  in  one  ditch.”  After  that,  other  collectors  found  it 
there,  and  each  time  I  visited  the  Fen  I  found  it  in  plenty.  In  1939 
I  worked  part  of  Hod  Fen,  just  south  of  Yaxley,  and  the  insect 
was  quite  common  there. 

In  Cambs.,  after  its  discovery  near  Chatteris,  nothing  was  heard 
of  it  until  W.  G.  Nicholson  and  H.  C.  Dollman  each  found  two 
specimens  at  Wicken.  I  found  one  in  1913,  and  as  time  went  on  it 
became  more  common  and  was  found  not  only  in  the  Fen  but  also 
in  the  surrounding  fenlands. 

It  is  curious  that  this,  regarded  as  a  fen  species,  should  never 
have  been  found  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  North  Essex  or  North  Lines., 
and  that  the  only  record  for  South  Essex  (1844,  J.  S.  Norman, 
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Hainholt  Forest)  and  for  North  Lines.,  are  for  single  specimens. 
The  Lines,  specimen  is  in  the  Bevins  Collection  in  the  Boston 
Museum,  a  collection  made  by  Bevins  in  his  garden  at  Algarkirk. 
I  owe  this  information  to  E.  Cary  Riggall,  to  whom  I  am  grateful. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  out  the  other  records.  I  have  seen  the 
specimen  from  East  Kent  which  is  in  the  collection  of  A.  Thornley 
labelled  “Chatham.  J.  J.  Walker.”  I  saw  it  in  1907,  but  the  date 
of  its  capture  I  do  not  know.  The  other  south  coast  records  are 
for  South  Hants  (Moncreaff,  1840-1880),  Dorset  (J.  C.  Dale,  1837), 
South  Devon  (Parfitt,  1867),  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  record  given 
by  C.  E.  Stott  in  1928  as  an  addition  to  Newbery’s  list  of  Coleoptera 
in  the  Guide  to  the  Island  Natural  History,  published  in  1909. 
Other  records  are  for  Berks.  (Leach,  1828),  Hereford  (Newman, 
1855),  Salop  (Hope,  1828),  Leicester  (Matthews,  1907),  and  East 
Gloucester  (Edwards).  The  last  two  dates  are  only  approximate, 
but  Matthews’  record  was  in  the  Victoria  County  History  and 
Edwards’  record  I  received  in  manuscript  from  de  la  Garde  in  1910. 

Whether  these  scattered  records  indicate  an  occupation  of  the 
whole  area  in  some  past  time  or  whether  they  are  outward  emigra¬ 
tions  from  a  breeding  centre  in  the  east  is  a  matter  for  speculation. 

48.  Agabus  sturmii  Gyll. 

A  common  species  mostly  found  in  stagnant  water  and  taken  by 
many  collectors  at  Wood  Walton  and  at  Wicken. 

49.  Agabus  chalconatus  Panz. 

This  is  a  common  species  but  interest  in  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  dimorphic  male,  the  form  discovered  by  Zimmermann  in 
1915  but  treated  by  him  as  a  new  species.  The  main  difference 
between  the  type  form  and  the  var.  melanocornis  is  in  the  parameres 
which  end  in  a  strong  brush  in  the  type  form  and  in  a  long  point 
in  the  variety.  It  happens  that  melanocornis  is  the  common  form  in 
Britain  and,  so  far,  the  type  form  has  only  been  recognized  in  ten 
of  the  county  and  vice-county  divisions,  one  of  which  is  Hunts., 
as  I  found  it  at  Wood  Walton  in  1939.  As  both  forms  occur  in  the 
same  type  of  habitat,  and  may  even  be  taken  in  the  same  haul  of 
the  net,  melanocornis  may  also  be  present  at  Wood  Walton.  I  regret 
that  I  have  kept  no  Cambridge  specimens  and,  so  far,  no  one  seems 
to  have  examined  males  to  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  one 
or  both  of  the  forms  occur  in  the  county. 

The  question  as  to  melanocornis  did  not  arise  in  Britain  until 
1930  when  Ste  Claire  Deville  identified  an  example  sent  him  from 
Killarney,  North  Kerry,  by  E.  Bullock.  Since  then,  whenever  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  material,  melanocornis  has  been  the  usual 
form. 
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The  species  was  unrecorded  from  Hunts,  until  it  was  found  at 
Wood  Walton,  but  in  Cambs.  it  was  known  in  1828  as  “occasionally 
near  Bottisham  but  not  plentiful.”  It  has  been  taken  at  Wicken 
and  elsewhere  by  several  collectors,  including  myself. 

50.  Agabus  bipustulatus  L. 

Common  and  generally  distributed  even  to  remote  islands  such 
as  St.  Kilda.  Taken  both  at  Wood  Walton  and  at  Wicken. 

51.  Platambus  maculatus  L. 

Common  and  generally  distributed  in  rivers  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  lakes.  Only  from  the  river  Ouse  and  from  Wood  Walton  in 
Hunts.,  and  I  expect  it  came  from  the  main  lode  along  the  east 
side  of  the  Fen.  It  was  recorded  by  Jenyns  as  “in  great  plenty  in 
one  running  stream  near  Bottisham  but  not  elsewhere,”  and  I  have 
no  record  for  Wicken.  It  is  not  a  fen  species  in  the  ordinary  sens.e 
of  the  term. 

52.  Ilybius  fenestratus  F. 

This  is  an  interesting  species  because  it  has  certainly  increased 
in  numbers  since  my  early  days  of  collecting,  and  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  there  is  no  Hunts,  record  for  it  until  recent  times. 
It  has  been  taken  by  Miss  Barrington  at  Houghton  and  by  several 
of  us  at  Wood  Walton.  In  Cambs.,  in  1913  and  1914,  I  only  found 
it  at  Wicken  where  I  got  one  or  more  specimens  on  most  of  my 
visits,  but  in  1918  it  was  in  several  other  outlying  localities  where 
I  had  not  previously  found  it.  Whereas  it  only  occurs  in  8%  of 
my  71  collections  in  the  first  period,  it  was  in  21%  of  my  61  col¬ 
lections  in  1918.  In  East  Norfolk  in  1904  it  occurred  in  less  than 
2%  of  nearly  one  thousand  collections. 

53.  Ilybius  fuliginosus  F. 

54'  »  ater  Deg. 

55.  ,,  obscurus  Marsh. 

Three  species  usually  fairly  common,  but  an  examination  of  all 
my  records  of  ater  and  obscurus  which  inhabit  the  same  type  of 
habitat  indicate  that  ater  is  more  common  in  the  east  of  the  country, 
and  obscurus  is  more  common  in  the  west.  All  three  have  been 
recorded  from  both  Wood  Walton  and  from  Wicken. 

56.  Copelatus  agilis  F. 

This  is  an  “English”  species  which  has  its  “centre”  south  of  a 
line  from  Lines,  to  Somerset  and  the  Scillies,  but  it  is  found  less 
commonly  in  12  divisions  north  of  that  line,  and  there  appear  to  be 
two  records  for  Dumfriesshire  beyond  the  border.  There  is  a 
specimen  in  the  Dublin  Museum  which  was  taken  by  M’Nab  on 
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Queensberry  Hill,  and  A.  Murray,  1853,  gives  a  record  of  a 
specimen  taken  by  the  Rev.  W.  Little  at  Raehills,  not  far  from 
Queensberry  Hill.  It  is  a  fairly  common  insect  in  most  parts  of 
East  Anglia,  and  not  infrequent  in  Hunts,  and  Cambs.  It  was 
recorded  from  Whittlesey  Mere,  1829,  and  I  found  it  at  Wood 
Walton  in  1914,  as  later  did  Donisthorpe  and  Miss  Barrington,  and 
Fryer  recorded  it  from  Somersham. 

The  confusion  of  C.  oblongus  Ill.  and  C.  agilis  F.  in  early  times 
makes  difficult  some  identifications  of  records.  Stephens  made 
oblongus  an  Agabine  and  agilis  was  a  Rantus.  He  therefore  gave  the 
Cambridge  records  of  Horningsea  Fen  and  Anglesea  Abbey  for 
the  species  under  consideration.  The  Rantus  appears  to  have  been 
bistriatus  which,  at  that  time,  might  have  meant  our  bistriatus  or 
our  adspersus ,  the  two  names  still  referring  to  one  species  on  the 
continent.  But,  in  the  appendix,  1829,  Stephens  gave  records  by 
Charles  Darwin  for  agilis  “in  profusion  near  Cambridge”  and 
adspersus  “plentiful  near  Cambridge,”  so  that  agilis  now  meant 
something  different.  In  the  Manual,  1839,  he  again  mentioned 
C.  bistriatus  for  Cambridge  and  C.  agilis  for  Horningsea  Fen,  so 
that  he  had  now  made  the  agilis  and  oblongus  the  same  species.  In 
1837,  Erichson  made  oblongus  a  synonym  of  agilis,  as  did  Hamlet 
Clark  in  1855,  but  the  Stephensian  records  with  their  contradiction 
make  identification  difficult. 

Donisthorpe  took  the  Copelatus  at  Wicken  in  1898  and  I  found  it 
at  Burwell  and  Wicken  in  1904,  while  Chitty,  Hudson  Beare, 
Tottenham  and  others  have  also  recorded  it  from  Wicken  and 
Dutton  and  Fryer  from  Chatteris. 

57.  Rantus  grapii  Gyll.* 

This  is  largely  a  fen  species  recorded  from  Askham  Bog,  York, 
North  Lines.,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Cambridge  and  Hunts.,  but 
not,  so  far,  from  Essex.  It  was  known  from  Whittlesey  Mere  and 
Hamlet  Clark  described  it  as  occurring  more  sparingly  than 
C.  notatus  in  the  fens  of  Hunts.  Dutton,  1891,  found  it  at  Ramsey 
St.  Mary’s,  while  Willoughby  Ellis,  Donisthorpe  and  I  found  it  at 
Wood  Walton.  In  Cambs.  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  fens  and  has 
been  found  frequently  at  Wicken. 

*  There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  correct  spelling  of  the  name 
of  this  species.  Gyllenhal,  who  invented  it,  spelt  it  as  I  have  done.  Article 
19  of  the  Code  states  that  “The  original  orthography  of  a  name  is  to  be 
preserved  unless  an  error  of  transcription,  a  lapsus  calami ,  or  a  typographical 
error  is  evident.”  It  appears  that  the  author  whom  Gyllenhal  sought  to 
honour  was  Grape,  a  Swede,  and  it  has  therefore  been  attempted  to  justify 
the  spelling  “grapei”  on  the  grounds  of  an  orthographical  error  on  the 
part  of  Gyllenhal.  But  the  rule  is  a  good  one  and  orthography  is  the  concern 
only  of  him  who  creates  a  name,  and  all  that  we  are  entitled  to  do  is  to  accept 
the  name  as  originally  spelt. 
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58.  Rantus  exsoletus  Forst. 

This  species  is  common  over  most  of  the  country  except  the 

south-west,  there  being  only  one  record,  and  for  a  single  specimen, 
from  North  Somerset,  and  none  for  South  Somerset,  Devon, 
Cornwall  or  the  Scillies.  The  Welsh  records  are  only  from 
Carnarvon,  Montgomery  and  Glamorgan,  the  record  for  the  last- 
mentioned  county  dating  back  to  1829. 

It  is  a  common  species  in  both  Hunts,  and  Cambs.,  and  is 
recorded  from  Wood  Walton  and  Wicken.  The  interest  lies  in  a 
Variety  with  the  under  side  darkened  instead  of  being  yellow,  the 
variety  having  been  named  nigriventris  by  Newbery  in  1915  on 
specimens  taken  at  Askham  Bog,  York.  In  1932,  Willoughly  Ellis 
sent  me  some  examples  he  had  taken  at  Wood  Walton  in  1916  and 
these  were  somewhat  dark  beneath.  In  that  year  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  re-examining  one  of  the  Askham  Bog  specimens  and  I 
found  that  the  dark  colouring  had  faded  very  greatly  and  it  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  colouring  is  due  to  something  in  the  surroundings. 

59.  Rantus  pulverosus  Steph. 

60.  „  notatus  F. 

Two  species  of  which  pulverosus  is  now  the  more  common, 
although  notatus  ranges  farther  north  in  Britain.  Outside  the  Fen, 
notatus  has  been  recorded  from  Whittlesey  Mere  (Stephens  and 
Hamlet  Clark)  and  from  Ramsey  St.  Mary’s  (Dutton,  1891),  while 
pulverosus  has  been  recorded  only  from  the  Fen.  In  Cambs.,  how¬ 
ever,  Stephens  recorded  both  species,  notatus  as  “once  near 
Bottisham”  by  Jenyns,  and  “in  abundance  near  Cambridge”  by 
C.  Darwin,  although  he  did  not  give  the  Cambs.  reference  for 
pulverosus  until  1839.  But  these  seem  to  be  the  only  records  for 
either  species  until  I  found  a  single  example  of  notatus  at  Cambridge 
in  April,  1913,  the  only  other  record  for  the  county.  About  the 
same  time  I  re-discovered  pulverosus  which,  however,  was  common 
not  only  at  Wicken,  but  in  many  of  the  brick  and  claypits  round 
Cambridge. 

Neither  species  was  common  in  East  Norfolk  during  the  years 
1904-1906,  but  they  both  seem  to  have  become  more  common  as 
time  has  gone  on.  In  a  four  days’  visit  to  that  area  in  1935  I  found 
pulverosus ,  whereas  in  the  earlier  period  I  did  not  find  it  once  in 
a  month.  This  species  appears  to  be  expanding  its  range  north¬ 
wards.  It  was  recorded  as  “new  to  Yorkshire”  in  1912,  but  it  had 
been  found  previously  in  Cumberland  in  1899,  its  only  occurrence 
there.  There  have  been  few  records  for  Scotland,  one  in  1838 
for  Forfar  and  another  in  1856  for  Renfrew,  the  last  being  for  two 
specimens.  I  found  one  example  in  Kirkcudbright  in  1907,  and 
two  others  near  the  same  place  in  1948,  and  we  may  regard  all 
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these  Scottish  records  as  indications  of  attempted  immigration  as 
yet  not  entirely  successful. 

61.  Colymbetes  fuscus  L. 

Common  and  widely  distributed  over  England  and  Scotland  and 
recorded  from  both  Wood  Walton  and  Wicken. 

62.  Dytiscus  semisulcatus  Mull.  ( punctulatus  F.). 

63.  „  marginalis  L. 

Two  species  distributed  from  one  end  of  Britain  to  the  other 
and  both  recorded  from  Wood  Walton  and  Wicken.  It  is  possibly 
because  they  are  frequently  met  with  that  no  one,  so  far,  has 
recorded  either  of  them  from  West  Norfolk,  although  I  must  admit 
that  I  have  not  found  either  of  them  in  that  vice-county.  Both 
inhabit  stagnant  water  and  drains  in  the  marshes  and  ponds  there 
and  elsewhere  usually  provide  one  or  two  specimens  of  one  or  the 
other.  Occasionally  I  have  found  numbers  of  marginalis  in  a  pond 
but  always  in  the  autumn  after  the  emergence  of  the  new  generation 
and  before  they  have  dispersed. 

64.  Dytiscus  circumcinctus  Ahr. 

This  is  a  species  that  is  undoubtedly  more  common  in  the  fens 
than  elsewhere  but  it  is  not  confined  to  one  type  of  environment. 
It  has  been  known  from  Yaxley  and  Whittlesey  Mere  from  early 
times  and  I  found  it  at  Wood  Walton  on  my  first  visit  in  1914  but, 
curiously  enough,  not  after  that.  The  only  other  records  I  have 
for  the  Fen  are  those  given  by  Omer  Cooper  in  1926,  who  named 
Walker  and  Holland  as  having  taken  it  there.  Dutton,  1894,  t0°k 
it  at  Ramsey  St.  Mary’s  and  that  is  the  only  other  Hunts,  record  I 
have.  Hamlet  Clark  first  recorded  it  from  “near  Cambridge”  in  1855, 
and  after  that  there  is  no  record  until  Wicken  came  on  the  scene 
and,  beginning  with  Donisthorpe  in  1898,  a  number  of  collectors, 
including  myself,  have  taken  it  there.  Fryer  also  took  it  at  Chatteris 
and  Hoi  woods  and  I  took  it  at  Bottisham,  Cottenham,  Wilbraham 
and  Quy,  but  there  are  very  few  records  outside  the  fens.  This  is 
the  one  species  of  the  genus  in  the  British  islands  that  has  a  fre¬ 
quently  occurring  smooth  female  and,  in  the  fens,  this  smooth  form 
seems  to  be  more  common  than  the  sulcate  one. 

65.  Dytiscus  dimidiatus  Bergstr. 

Except  that  this  species  is  not  found  in  Ireland,  it  has  very  much 
the  same  range  as  circumcinctus.  Here,  however,  there  are  records 
for  Somerset,  South  Hants,  Glamorgan  and,  quite  recently, 
Monmouth,  indicating  a  slightly  more  extensive  range  towards  the 
south-west.  It  also  may  be  described  as  mainly  a  fen  species  with 
outlying  records  suggesting  attempts  to  invade  new  areas.  There 
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seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  south  Wales  specimens  crossed 
over  from  Somerset  where  the  species  is  well  established  in  the 
fenlands. 

According  to  Stephens,  this  insect  was  discovered  at  Yaxley  in 
1824  and  was  found  shortly  afterwards  at  Whittlesey  Mere  where 
it  seems  to  have  been  well  known.  There  is  then  the  usual  gap  in 
the  records  and  Dutton  next  recorded  it  from  Holme  Fen  in  1891 
and  1894.  After  that,  all  the  records  appear  to  be  for  Wood  Walton 
where  it  was  taken  by  Willoughby  Ellis,  Walker  and  Holland.  I 
did  not  find  it  there  until  1934. 

The  first  Cambs.  records  were  by  Stephens  for  Bottisham  and 
for  the  pond  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge  (Jenyns),  and 
the  next  was  by  Dutton  for  Stonea  and  Chatteris  in  1890.  After 
that,  most  of  the  records  are  for  Wicken  where  it  has  been  not 
uncommon  and  I  took  it  there  the  last  time  I  visited  the  Fen  in  1938. 

66.  Hydaticus  transversalis  Pont. 

67.  „  seminiger  Deg. 

These  are  two  typical  marshland  species,  the  range  of  both  only 
reaching  Mid- West  Yorks,  in  the  north  and  both  extend  as  far 
west  as  Somerset  and  Salop,  transversalis  also  reaching  Monmouth 
and  Glamorgan.  This  seems  to  be  another  example  of  a  species 
which  has  reached  the  north  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel  from 
Somerset  where  it  is  well  established.  Compare  D.  dimidiatus. 

Both  species  were  recorded  from  Whittlesey  Mere,  transversalis 
also  having  been  taken  on  Yaxley  Fen,  while  Hamlet  Clark  des¬ 
cribed  that  species  as  “in  deep  weedy  ditches  throughout  the  fens 
of  Hunts,  and  Ely.” 

I  found  both  species  at  Wood  Walton  in  1914  where  they  have 
since  been  found  by  other  collectors.  This  was  my  first  acquaintance 
with  seminiger  which,  until  recently,  was  much  less  common  than 
transversalis ,  although  it  may  now  be  the  commoner  of  the  two. 
I  never  found  it  during  my  three  years  in  East  Norfolk,  the  first 
and  I  believe  the  only  specimen  being  found  by  Hudson  Beare  in 
1906,  and  this  species  was  not  found  in  West  Norfolk  until  1934 
when  I  found  a  single  male  in  a  pond  on  Roudham  Heath. 

In  Cambs.,  Stephens  recorded  seminiger  as  “ hybneri ”  from  “near 
Cambridge,  C.  Darwin”  and  Wollaston,  1845,  reported  taking  one 
example  on  Quy  Fen.  The  specimens  in  the  Power  collection  are 
from  Wicken  but  they  may  have  been  additions  and,  excepting 
Fryer’s  record  for  Chatteris,  all  the  records  I  have  are  from  Wicken 
where  it  has  been  not  uncommon. 

As  to  the  history  of  this  species  in  Britain,  it  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  Marsham,  1802,  but  he  gave  no  localities.  Stephens 
mentioned  Whittlesey  Mere  and  Netley,  Salop  (Hope),  but  so  many 
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of  the  Hope  records  require  confirmation  that  I  doubt  this  one. 
It  was  found  at  Askham  Bog,  York,  by  Wright  in  1830,  but  has 
not  been  recorded  from  there  since.  It  was  known  in  Surrey 
(Linnell,  1867),  Camberwell  and  Lee  t^West  Kent)  where  J.  W. 
Douglas,  A.  Beaumont  and  J.  A.  Power  did  a  lot  of  work  about 
1857,  but  after  that  there  was  no  record  until  Dutton  and  W.  E. 
Sharp  found  it  in  Chester  at  two  or  three  places  around  Delamere 
in  1898.  In  the  same  year,  Hudson  Beare  found  one  specimen  in 
North  Somerset  and  after  that  came  records  from  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Berks.,  North  Essex,  Oxford  and  Salop,  the  most  recent 
being  that  for  Salop,  1948. 

68.  Gyrinus  caspius  Men.  [elongatus  Aube). 

Recorded  from  Wood  Walton  by  Donisthorpe  and  Willoughby 
Ellis  and  I  took  it  in  a  large  pool  in  a  gait  pit  farther  north  in  1939. 
In  my  experience  it  is  not  a  fen  species  and  it  is  more  usually  found 
near  the  coast  although  not  necessarily  in  brackish  water.  There 
is  no  record  for  it  anywhere  in  Cambs.  nor  in  Lines.,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  the  Wood  Walton  records  as  possibly  referring 
to  bicolor ,  a  species  which  abounds  at  Wicken. 

69.  Gyrinus  marinus  Gyll. 

70.  ,,  aeratus  Steph.  (edwardsi  Sharp,  thomsoni  Zaitz.). 

G.  marinus  is  a  common  insect  all  over  Britain,  more  usually 
found  on  canals,  slow-flowing  parts  of  rivers,  and  marsh  drains  and 
lakes.  At  Wood  Walton  I  found  it  in  the  wide  lode  bounding  the 
east  side  of  the  Fen,  and  Donisthorpe  recorded  it  as  “abundant” 
at  Wood  Walton  without  any  further  specification.  There  are  no 
other  Hunts,  records.  G.  aeratus ,  although  recorded  by  Stephens 
as  having  been  taken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cam,  1828,  became 
lost  to  collectors  as  the  species  was  being  recorded  from  many 
parts  of  the  country  under  the  name  opacus  Sahib.,  and  it 
was  not  until  1914  that  Sharp  discovered  that  this  common  species 
was  not  opacus  although  he  did  not  associate  it  with  the  Stephensian 
species  but  gave  it  a  new  name  edwardsi.  Later  it  was  discovered 
that  edwardsi  was  a  species  Zaitzev  had  previously  named  thomsoni 
and  it  was  not  until  1938  that  Brinck  restored  the  identity  of  the 
species.  It  is  common  at  Wood  Walton,  and  there  are  other  records 
for  Hunts.,  but  I  seem  to  be  the  only  collector  who  has  noted  the 
species  at  Wicken  and  elsewhere  in  Cambs.  since  Stephens. 

71.  Gyrinus  natator  L.  and  var.  substriatus  Steph. 

This  is  a  variable  species  common  throughout  Britain  and  in 
the  fens  of  Hunts,  and  Cambs.  Stephens  separated  a  new  species 
substriatus  and  by  some  modern  hair-splitters  this  is  still  treated 
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as  a  good  species  although  there  is  every  link  between  it  and  natator. 
Its  chief  characteristics  are  its  rather  larger  size  and  the  weakness 
of  the  two  or  three  punctured  lines  on  the  elytra  on  each  side  of 
the  median  suture,  the  punctures  in  which  may  even  be  obsolete. 
This  form  is  most  common  in  the  peat  mosses  of  the  north  but  it 
is  by  no  means  absent  elsewhere  although  there  are  all  stages  of 
intermediates  between  the  obsolete  puncture  and  the  distinct 
puncture  of  the  type  form.  This  type  form  appears  to  be  very  rare 
now  in  Britain  and  intermediates  are  the  most  numerous  in  the 
south,  these  not  only  showing  an  intermediate  condition  of  the 
strial  punctures  but  also  variations  in  size ;  but  the  extreme  substriatus 
also  shows  these  variations  which,  in  intermediates  and  substriatus 
may  be  due  to  insufficient  food  during  the  larval  stage  and  may  be 
normal  in  the  type  form. 

Both  substriatus  and  intermediates  occur  at  Wood  Walton  and 
at  Wicken. 

72.  Hydrochar  a  caraboides  L. 

This  is  a  rare  species  in  England  and  seems  to  have  few  breeding 
centres  which  change  from  time  to  time  and  from  these  changing 
centres  odd  individuals  wander  forth  and  are  caught  in  other  and 
sometimes  distant  places. 

There  may  have  been  such  a  centre  somewhere  in  Hunts,  but 
only  Dale  is  reported  as  having  taken  the  insect  at  Whittlesey  Mere. 
The  next  record  is  by  Dutton,  1891,  who  found  it  at  Ramsey  St. 
Mary’s,  and  apparently  only  Holland  and  I  have  taken  it  at  Wood 
Walton,  and  I  found  it  in  1914  and  again  in  1938. 

Jenyns  is  reported  to  have  taken  it  at  Bottisham  where  he  des¬ 
cribed  it  as  “common.”  In  those  days  its  main  concentration  seems 
to  have  been  round  London,  Epping,  Earl’s  Court  Canal,  where  it 
was  described  as  “abundant,”  Islington,  1862,  Chelsea,  1857, 
Wimbledon,  1874,  and  in  more  recent  times  in  some  brick  ponds 
at  Greenford  or  Hanwell.  These  places  seem  to  have  provided  any 
quantity  of  specimens.  There  may  still  be  some  breeding  centres 
in  Surrey  but  the  only  one  I  have  known  of  was  in  the  peat  bogs 
of  North  Somerset  in  1934. 

73.  Hydrobius  fuscipes  L.  and  var.  picicrus  Thoms. 

Common  at  Wood  Walton  and  at  Wicken  and  throughout  the 
country,  picicrus  tending  to  be  found  more  in  peaty  and  other  acid 
waters  than  elsewhere. 

74.  Hydrobius  niger  Zschach  ( oblongus  Herbst). 

It  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  this  is  a  fen  or  a  brackish 
water  species  in  this  country.  During  my  three  years  in  East  Norfolk 
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it  was  not  common  but  it  only  occurred  in  brackish  water,  but  by 
the  time  I  reached  Cambridge  in  1912  it  occurred  once  or  twice 
in  roadside  ditches  although  it  was  still  rare.  In  Somerset,  from 
1925  to  1936,  it  was  quite  common  on  the  marshes  far  from  brackish 
water  and  yet  in  Sussex  I  never  found  it  except  on  marshes  where 
it  was  associated  with  typical  brackish  water  species. 

The  continental  authors  describe  it  as  inhabiting  stagnant  water 
but  make  no  mention  of  salt  and  therefore  it  seems  possible  that 
this  insect  got  a  hold  in  this  country  in  the  east  and  south-east 
marshes  and  managed  to  tolerate  the  increased  salinity  and  has 
thus  acquired  a  new  environment.  It  used  to  occur  at  Whittlesey 
Mere  and  Holland,  and  I  have  taken  it  at  the  Fen. 

75.  Enochrus  quadripunctatus  Herbst. 

This  was  described  by  Fowler  under  the  name  “ melanocephalus 
Ol.,”  although  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  its  identity.  It  is  a 
species  we  now  regard  as  having  at  least  three  forms  in  this  country, 
the  type  form,  an  acid  water  form  fuscipennis  Thoms,  and  var. 
halophilus  found  in  brackish  water.  I  discussed  these  forms  in 
1932  and,  since  then,  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of 
sifting  the  records  which,  as  melanocephalus ,  are  scattered  about  the 
country.  A  fourth  form,  var.  ytenensis ,  named  by  Sharp  as  a  distinct 
species,  I  am  not  sure  about,  but  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
merely  a  pale  form  of  the  type. 

I  have  once  taken  an  example  of  the  type  form  at  Wood  Walton 
and  have  a  number  of  specimens  of  it  (or  ytenensis )  which  I  took  at 
Wicken  and  elsewhere  in  Cambs.  during  1918,  and  I  have  seen  a 
specimen  of  var.  fuscipennis  taken  by  E.  J.  Pearce  in  1919  in  a  pool 
at  Wicken  in  which  sphagnum  was  growing,  and  these  are  the  only 
records  for  the  species  for  these  two  counties.  It  is  possible  that 
it  has  been  passed  over  by  some  collectors  as  testaceus  F.  or 
ochropterus  Marsh.,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  common. 

76.  Enochrus  testaceus  F. 

This  species  was  unknown  in  the  Fen  until  my  son  found  it  there 
in  1947,  and  that  is  the  only  Hunts,  record.  Although  it  is  not  a 
common  insect  in  Cambs.,  I  found  it  in  1904  at  Burwell  in  one 
ditch,  and  Dutton,  1891,  and  Fryer,  1913,  recorded  it  from  Chatteris. 
I  found  it  occasionally  in  1913-1914  and  more  frequently  in  1918 
when  I  visited  more  gravel  and  marl  pits. 

It  is  an  English  species  not  known  north  of  Yorks,  until  September, 
1949,  when  I  took  five  examples  of  it  in  a  weedy  pool  in  Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire. 
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77.  Enochrus  ochropterus  Marsh.  ( frontalis  Er.  nigricans  Zett.). 

78.  „  affinis  Thunb.  ( minutus  Brit,  auctt.). 

79.  ,,  coarctatus  Gredl. 

Three  fairly  common  species  of  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  the  last  two.  Whereas  affinis  inhabits  acid  water  by 
preference,  coarctatus  prefers  the  non-acid  and  therefore  affinis 
ranges  all  over  Scotland,  while  coarctatus  is  limited  to  the  three 
south-western  counties  and  Forfar,  where  I  found  it  in  several  pools 
on  Restenneth  Moss  in  September,  1908. 

The  difference  in  colour  of  the  head  and  maxillary  palpi  in 
affinis  and  coarctatus ,  as  set  out  in  Fowler  is  unreliable,  and  the 
safest  character  is  the  difference  in  the  aedeagus  which  is  much 
narrower  in  affinis  than  in  coarctatus.  There  is  also  some  difference 
in  the  mesosternal  process  which  is  distinctly  larger  in  coarctatus 
and  is  more  acutely  pointed. 

All  three  species  have  been  recorded  from  Wood  Walton,  and  in 
Cambs.  both  ochropterus  and  coarctatus  have  been  taken  at  Wicken, 
but  I  have  only  found  affinis  at  one  place  nearer  Cambridge. 

80.  CymbiocLyta  marginella  F.  ( ovalis  Thoms.). 

Although  this  is  usually  described  as  a  common  English  species 
and  is  recorded  from  all  the  East  Anglian  counties,  there  seem  to 
be  no  records  except  my  own  for  Hunts.,  and  I  have  taken  it  on  at 
least  two  occasions  at  Wood  Walton.  In  Cambs.,  Dutton  and 
Fryer  recorded  it  from  Chatteris.  I  took  it  at  Burwell  in  1904  and 
in  a  few  places  in  1913,  and  in  several  subsequent  years,  but  mostly 
in  old  gravel  pit  ponds.  Only  once  did  I  find  it  at  Wicken.  It  is 
therefore  not  a  common  species  in  Hunts,  or  Cambs. 

8 1 .  Anacaena  globulus  Fayk. 

82.  „  limbata  F.  and  var.  ovata  Reiche. 

Two  species  widely  distributed  over  Britain,  limbata  still  un¬ 
recorded  from  some  of  the  counties  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
from  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands  and  Outer  Hebrides.  The  two  species 
are  not  easily  distinguished,  except  the  paler  form  of  limbata  var. 
ovata.  I  believe  that  the  black  limbata  and  globulus  are  frequently 
confused. 

A.  globulus  is  often  found  in  running  water  while  limbata  is  mostly 
in  stagnant  water.  Both  have  been  recorded  from  Wood  Walton 
and  from  Wicken. 

83.  Anacaena  bipustulata  Steph. 

This  is  a  species  that  has  turned  up  frequently  in  Cambs.  but  was 
unknown  in  Hunts,  until  my  son  found  it  at  Wood  Walton  in  1947, 
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but  that  is  the  only  Hunts,  record.  It  is  a  small  insect  and  may 
perhaps  have  been  passed  over  as  limbata  var.  ovata ,  but  it  must  be 
much  more  scarce  there  than  at  Wicken  and  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
recent  arrival,  although  I  did  not  find  it  in  1938  or  1939. 

84.  Helochares  lividus  Forst.  and  var.  punctatus  Sharp. 

This  species  has  been  recorded  from  both  Hunts,  and  Cambs. 
In  Hunts.  I  took  punctatus  at  Wood  Walton  and  Omer  Cooper 
recorded  lividus  from  Somersham  and  Wansford.  In  Cambs.  I 
have  taken  both  forms  in  a  few  places  but  I  cannot  find  any  record 
of  either  having  been  taken  at  Wicken. 

The  species  is  widely  spread  over  England  and  Wales  and 
punctatus  has  been  recorded  from  as  far  north  as  Mid-Perth.  I 
have  seen  specimens  from  Edinburgh  and  have  taken  it  in  Dumfries 
and  Kirkcudbright  but  it  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  these 
two  counties  as  I  have  been  working  them  since  1941  and  have 
not  seen  it. 

Some  interest  attaches  to  the  forms.  H.  punctatus  was  created  as 
a  new  species  by  Sharp  in  1869,  its  main  distinction  being  that 
whereas  lividus  has  the  upper  side  testaceous,  punctatus  is  brown 
or  even  dark  brown.  I  have  found  punctatus  but  never  lividus  in 
peat  pools,  but  evidently  acid  water  is  not  the  factor  that  darkens 
the  colouring  as  either  form  may  turn  up  in  a  non-acid  ditch  or  a 
gravel  pit  although,  on  the  whole,  I  think  lividus  is  more  frequent 
in  a  silt  pond. 

I  have  records  of  a  shallow  muddy  pond  with  some  vegetation 
in  East  Norfolk  in  which  punctatus  appeared  in  May,  1905,  not 
having  been  found  there  in  March.  In  June,  however,  there  were 
no  punctatus  but  numbers  of  lividus  which  was  easily  the  dominant 
species  in  the  pond.  Presumably,  these  were  the  result  of  the  hatch 
out  of  eggs  laid  in  the  previous  season,  the  few  punctatus  seen  in 
May  being  either  overwintered  parents  or  a  few  independent 
individuals. 

85.  Laccobius  alutaceus  Thoms. 

86.  ,,  minutus  L. 

87.  „  biguttatus  Gerh.  ( bipunctatus  Fowler). 

Three  common  species  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  but  whereas 
alutaceus  and  minutus  have  been  recorded  throughout  Britain, 
biguttatus  is  much  less  common  in  Scotland  and,  north  of  Renfrew; 
and  Edinburgh,  has  only  been  recorded  from  Stirling,  Fife,  Forfar, 
and  Caithness.  The  only  records  for  alutaceus  for  Wood  Walton 
are  one  by  me  in  1939  and  one  by  my  son  in  1947,  and  the  only 
other  Hunts,  record  is  one  for  Ramsey  St.  Mary’s  by  Dutton  in 
1898.  Both  minutus  and  biguttatus  have  been  taken  by  me  at  the 
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Fen,  minutus  once  and  biguttatus  three  times.  I  found  all  three 
species  at  Burwell  and  alutaceus  at  Wicken  on  the  occasion  of  my 
first  visit  in  1904  and,  since  then,  I  have  taken  them  all  at  Wicken 
and  at  various  other  places  in  the  county.  There  are  Cambs. 
specimens  of  minutus  and  biguttatus  in  the  Power  collection. 

88.  Berosus  luridus  L. 

89 .  „  affinis  Brulle. 

I  should  describe  luridus  as  mainly  a  detritus-pond  insect  and 
affinis  as  mainly  a  silt-pond  species  but  neither  is  common  in  the 
fens  although,  when  affinis  does  occur  it  can  usually  be  found  in 
some  numbers. 

Under  the  name  “ globosus ”  Curtis,  luridus  was  recorded  by 
Stephens  from  Whittlesey  Mere  and  Fryer  recorded  it  from 
Somersham  and  I  found  both  species  at  Wood  Walton  in  1914, 
but  only  luridus  in  1934,  I93§  an^  1939.  My  son  found  it  there  in 
1937- 

Jenyns  took  luridus  at  Bottisham  and  elsewhere,  and  Donisthorpe, 
1898,  first  recorded  it  from  Wicken.  The  Power  specimens  came 
from  Wicken.  Fryer,  1913,  recorded  both  species  from  Chatteris. 

90.  Limnebius  truncatellus  Thunb. 

91.  ,,  papposus  Muls. 

92.  „  nitidus  Marsh. 

93.  „  aluta  Bedel  ( picinus  Brit,  auctt.). 

Of  these  four  species  truncatellus  is  common  all  over  Britain, 
usually  in  running  water,  papposus  does  not  quite  reach  the  north 
of  England,  nitidus  gets  as  far  north  as  Fife,  and  aluta  appears  to 
be  a  rare  species,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  lives  mostly 
on  the  wet  mud  at  the  edge  of  the  water  so  that  the  water  net 
catches  it  only  occasionally. 

Unfortunately,  the  female  of  truncatellus  is  about  the  average 
size  of  papposus  so  it  is  likely  that  at  least  some  of  the  records  for 
papposus  refer  to  truncatellus ,  although  it  is  probable  that  mistakes 
in  the  opposite  direction  are  also  made.  All  these  species  have  been 
taken  at  Wood  Walton,  truncatellus  and  aluta  being  first  recorded 
by  Donisthorpe  and  papposus  by  me. 

There  are  a  few  Hunts,  records  for  papposus  outside  the  Fen, 
Hudson  Beare  at  Ramsey  Heights  in  1922,  and  Fryer  at  Somersham 
but  there  are  none  outside  the  Fen  for  the  other  two  species. 

L.  nitidus  was  recorded  from  Holme  Fen  by  Hamlet  Clark  (1853), 
Hudson  Beare  took  it  at  Ramsey  Heights  in  1922,  and  I  took  it  in 
the  Fen  in  19^4  and  outside  it  in  1939.  It  was  either  not  common 
or  was  rarely  found  in  Cambs.  as  it  occurred  in  only  seven  per  cent, 
of  my  collections  in  1913  and  in  five  per  cent,  in  1918. 
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Both  papposus  and  aluta ,  under  the  names  nigricans  Marsh,  and 
mollis  Marsh.,  were  recorded  from  Bottisham  by  Jenyns,  and  I 
found  both  truncatellus  and  papposus  at  Burwell  and  Wicken  in 
1904,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  papposus  was  the  commonest 
of  the  four  species  at  Wicken  and  throughout  the  Cambs.  fens 
and  ponds. 

94.  Chaetarthria  seminulum  Herbst. 

This  species  is  common  when  its  habitat  is  found  at  the  right 
season  of  the  year.  It  lives,  like  Limnebius  aluta ,  mostly  on  the  wet 
mud  at  the  edges  of  ponds,  but  otherwise  odd  specimens  turn  up 
amongst  the  vegetation  swept  by  the  water  net.  The  only  Hunts, 
records  are  for  Wood  Walton  where  I  found  it  in  1914  and  where 
Willoughby  Ellis  also  found  it.  In  the  north  of  the  county  I  found 
it  in  large  numbers  at  the  edge  of  a  brick-pit  pond  with  Limnebius 
nitidus ,  but  it  was  not  until  I  stamped  in  the  mud  that  the  abundance 
of  specimens  became  obvious.  The  only  Cambs.  record  seems  to 
be  for  a  single  example  I  found  in  a  mossy  swamp  at  Bottisham  in 
July,  1918. 

95.  Helophorus  aquaticus  L.  and  var.  aequalis  Thoms. 

96.  ,,  flavipes  F.  ( viridicollis  Steph.). 

97.  ,,  minutus  F.  ( affinis  Marsh,  griseus  Herbst.). 

98.  „  brevipalpis  Bedel. 

Four  common  species  found  at  Wood  Walton  and  at  Wicken, 
and  in  most  ponds  and  ditches  in  both  Hunts,  and  Cambs.  The 
chief  interest  in  them  is  their  variations.  H.  aquaticus  has  a  small 
form  aequalis  frequently  found  with  it  but  seldom  without  it :  a  form 
which  may  be  due  to  some  check  during  growth.  H.  flavipes  is  the 
most  variable  species  in  the  genus,  so  far  as  British  species  are 
concerned,  and  several  species  have  been  made  of  these  varieties, 
e.g.,  planicollis  Thoms.,  strigifrons  Thoms.,  crenatus  Rey,  walkeri 
Sharp.  H.  mulsanti  Rye  was  only  recently  reduced  from  specific 
rank. 

H.  minutus  was,  until  recently,  treated  as  two  species,  affinis  and 
griseus  but  it  is  now  recognized  by  a  number  of  systematists  that 
these  are  two  extremes  of  a  series,  affinis  with  a  rather  smooth  brassy 
pronotum  and  less  impressed  elytral  striae  and  griseus  with  a 
brownish  or  greenish,  somewhat  granulated  pronotum  and  the 
elytral  striae  rather  more  impressed.  The  affinis  form  is  definitely 
a  silt-pond  inhabitant,  while  griseus  is  found  almost  anywhere  else. 

H.  brevipalpis  shows  but  little  variation  except  in  size,  and  is 
recognized  by  the  short,  pointed  apical  segment  of  the  maxillary 
palp.  A  variety  of  this,  known  as  bulbipalpis  Kuw.,  occurs  in 
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northern  Scotland  and  is  distinguished  by  the  balloon-like  apical 
segment  of  the  maxillary  palp. 

99.  Helophorus  nanus  Sturm. 

This  species  is  not  often  found  but  it  may  be  common  when  it 
does  occur.  I  found  quite  a  number  of  specimens  at  Wood  Walton 
in  1914  and  again  in  1934  on  visits  in  May  and  June.  In  1938  and 
1939  my  visits  were  in  August  and  July  and  I  did  not  find  it.  The 
insect  has  probably  been  passed  over  as  one  of  the  common  small 
Helophori  by  many  collectors,  but  time  of  year  certainly  makes  a 
difference  as  to  results. 

In  Cambs.,  Hamlet  Clark,  1856,  stated  that  most  of  the  specimens 
he  had  seen  had  been  taken  twenty  years  previously,  and  Crotch, 
1863,  wrote  “formerly  found  in  Cambridge.”  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  further  mention  of  the  species  until  I  found  a  single 
specimen  at  Waterbeach  in  June,  1918,  the  only  specimen  taken 
since  some  time  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  Somerset,  the  species  was  common  in  the  pools  in  the  black 
peat  at  Shapwick,  &c.,  but,  except  for  odd  specimens,  only  in 
April,  May  and  June  or  September  and  October,  but  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  seemed  to  produce  most  specimens. 

100.  Hydrochus  elongatus  Schall. 

Only  common  in  some  places  and  although  it  occurs  in  the  fens 
it  is  not  a  typical  fen  species.  I  found  it  at  Wood  Walton  in  1938, 
the  only  record  for  the  Fen,  but  Omer  Cooper  gave  records  for 
Somersham,  Ramsey  Heights,  Warboys  and  Farcet. 

Stephens  recorded  it  from  Cambs.  in  1832.  Donisthorpe,  1898, 
found  it  at  Wicken  and  I  got  it  there  in  1904  and  in  other  places 
later  on.  The  specimens  in  the  Power  collection  came  from  Wicken 
and  Fryer  recorded  it  from  Chatteris,  Mepal  and  Holswood. 

10 1.  Hydrochus  carinatus  Germ. 

This  species  we  may  accept  as  a  typical  fen  species  which  has 
only  been  recorded  from  Hunts.,  Cambs.,  West  Norfolk  and  North 
Lines.  It  was  first  discovered  in  Holme  Fen  in  1859,  and  Chitty’s 
collection  includes  a  specimen  from  that  place  taken,  probably, 
about  i860,  by  G.  R.  Crotch  and  E.  W.  Janson.  In  1861  Crotch 
recorded  it  from  Cambs.  The  Power  specimens  are  from  Wicken 
and,  unless  they  have  been  added  recently  to  that  collection,  they 
were  probably  taken  about  the  same  time. 

The  next  appearance  seems  to  have  been  at  Irby,  Lines.,  where, 
according  to  the  sixth  volume  of  Fowler’s  British  Coleoptera,  it 
was  taken  by  W.  Wallace,  who  did  not  publish  the  record  and  had 
not  taken  the  species  up  to  1908  when  he  sent  me  a  list  of  all  his 
Lincolnshire  water  beetles,  which  only  included  H.  brevis  from 
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Irby  and  H.  elongatus.  Fryer  recorded  it  from  Horseway,  Cambs., 
in  1913,  and  I  found  one  example  in  a  clay  pit  at  Wicken,  and  in 
1918  I  took  a  number  of  specimens  in  a  pond  at  the  Chesterton 
Brick  Pits.  In  1934,  I93^  and  1939  I  found  it  at  Wood  Walton. 

102.  Ochthebius  minimus  F.  ( impressus  Marsh,  pygmaeus  Brit,  auctt.). 

A  common  species  in  England,  getting  less  so  towards  the  north 
but  ranging  to  Caithness  and  the  Orkneys.  It  is  found  throughout 
fenland  although  not  a  typical  fen  insect.  Apparently,  my  discovery 
of  the  species  at  Wood  Walton  was  the  first  county  record  for 
Hunts.,  and  it  was  again  found  there  by  Donisthorpe.  But  these 
seem  to  be  the  only  Hunts,  records. 

It  was  taken  by  Jenyns  at  Bottisham  and  I  found  it  at  Wicken 
in  1904  and  on  subsequent  occasions  there  and  elsewhere  in  Cambs. 
Fryer  and  Dutton  took  it  at  Chatteris. 

103.  Hydraena  testacea  Curtis. 

104.  ,,  riparia  Kug. 

Whereas  riparia  is  a  common  marsh  species  throughout  the 
country,  rather  less  common  in  northern  Scotland,  testacea  is 
mainly  found  south  of  a  line  from  the  Wash  to  the  Bristol  Channel, 
although  there  are  a  number  of  records  north  of  that.  Sharp 
recorded  it  from  Kirkcudbright,  the  only  Scottish  record. 
Donisthorpe  described  it  as  scarce  at  Wood  Walton  in  1916,  whence 
there  was  no  other  record  until  I  found  it  there  in  1934. 

The  same  species  was  scarce  in  Cambs.  where  I  first  found  it  in 
June,  1914,  at  Wicken.  In  1910,  Donisthorpe  sent  me  a  list  of 
40  species  he  had  taken  in  one  ditch  on  Burwell  Fen.  This  list 
included  the  name  Hydraena  palustris ,  a  true  fen  species.  Until  I 
started  work  on  this  paper  I  had  accepted  this  record  without 
comment  as  it  is  within  the  range  of  this  insect,  but  recently  I 
wrote  to  Donisthorpe  for  further  information.  He  replied  that  he 
believed  the  specimen  was  at  Oxford  but,  on  enquiry  there  I  found 
that  there  was  no  such  specimen,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  species  found  was  testacea.  I  found  palustris  in  some  numbers 
in  East  Norfolk  many  years  ago  and  its  type  of  habitat  was  that  of 
Hydroporus  scalesianus  Steph.,  swampy  moss  over  clear  water, 
the  insects  being  found  by  stamping  the  moss  and  following  the 
foot  with  the  net. 

The  First  List  of  Wood  Walton  water  beetles  was  only  made 
36  years  ago  and  the  list  now  includes  104  species,  while  the  whole 
county  has  only  produced  27  species  not  found  in  the  Fen.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  rest  of  the  county  has  been  neglected  because 
108  species  have  been  found  outside  the  Fen.  But  the  27  species 
are  as  follows : 
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Bry chius  elevatus  Panz. 

Haliplus  obliquus  F. 

„  fluviatilis  Aube. 

,,  hey  deni  Wehncke. 

Hydroporus  rufifrons  Dufts. 

,,  discretus  Fairm. 

Agabus  paludosus  F. 

„  didymus  Ol. 

,,  labiatus  Brahm. 

Ilybius  aenescens  Thoms. 

Rantus  bistriatus  Bergstr. 

,,  adspersus  F. 

Dytiscus  circumflexus  F. 

Acilius  sulcatus  L. 

,,  canaliculatus  Nic. 

Graphoderus  cinereus  L. 

Only  a  few  of  these  species  are  of  special  interest. 

Ilybius  aenescens  Thoms. 

Until  1872,  when  Rye  introduced  this  species  to  the  British  list, 
our  specimens  had  been  recorded  under  the  name  angustior  Gyll., 
and  under  that  name  aenescens  was  recorded  for  Whittlesey  Mere 
by  Hamlet  Clark,  1855.  The  only  other  Hunts,  record  is  by  Fryer, 
who  claimed  to  have  taken  it  at  Somersham.  There  are  only  two 
records  for  Cambs.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  taken  by  Miss  Barrington 
at  Wicken  in  1927  and  another  taken  at  the  same  place  by  Tottenham 
in  1929.  I  never  found  it  myself  and  I  regard  it  as  a  very  rare 
insect  throughout  East  Anglia.  I.  guttiger  is  more  common  in  the 
fens  than  this  species,  and  it  might  be  that  the  Whittlesey  Mere 
record  should  refer  to  that  species. 

Rantus  bistriatus  Bergstr. 

„  adspersus  F. 

So  far  as  concerns  bistriatus ,  I  am  very  doubtful  if  it  has  ever 
been  found  in  East  Anglia  and  I  regard  the  records  as  due  to  a 
confusion  of  names.  On  the  continent,  bistriatus  Bergstr.  is  a  species 
of  which  adspersus  F.  is  a  synonym,  while  bistriatus  Er.  is  a  synonym 
of  suturellus  Harris. 

Stephens  described  a  species  Colymbetes  agilis  F.  which  has  been 
identified  as  Rantus  bistriatus  and  the  description  suits  our 
bistriatus.  I  have  already  referred  to  this  under  Copelatus  agilis 
(p.  247)  and  I  regard  the  records  of  bistriatus  as  referring  to  adspersus 
while  the  agilis  records  are  a  mixture  of  records  for  C.  agilis  and 
bistriatus . 


Hydrophilus  piceus  L. 

Enochrus  melanocephalus  F. 
Laccobius  sinuatus  Mots. 

„  atrocephalus  Reitter. 

Spercheus  emarginatus  Schall. 

Helophorus  rufipes  Bose. 

,,  nubilus  F. 
Hydrochus  brevis  Herbst. 

Ochthebius  bicolon . 

„  nanus  Stephens. 
Coelostoma  orbicular e  F. 
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Dytiscus  circumflexus  F. 

More  common  in  the  coastal  counties  although  not  confined  to 
brackish  water.  In  July,  1939,  I  found  two  males  in  a  large  clay 
hole  behind  some  brick  works  near  Horsey  Hill  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Hunts.,  and  this  is  the  only  Hunts,  record.  Similarly,  the 
only  Cambs.  record  is  for  a  female  I  found  at  Wicken  in  September, 
1918.  The  species  is  almost  confined  to  an  area  in  England  bounded 
on  the  north-west  by  a  line  from  the  Wash  to  the  Bristol  Channel 
and  is  certainly  not  a  fen  species. 

Acilius  sulcatus  L. 

,,  canaliculatus  Nic.  ( fasciatus  Fowler). 

The  normal  habitats  of  these  two  species  are  silt  ponds  and  acid 
peat  pools,  but  sulcatus  also  frequents  deep  quarry  pools  where  it 
can  usually  be  taken  by  working  the  patches  of  grass  and  other 
vegetation  at  the  edges. 

Both  species  were  recorded  from  Whittlesey  Mere  and  Yaxley  in 
the  early  half  of  last  century,  but  there  has  been  no  Hunts,  record 
since.  So  far  as  canaliculatus  is  concerned  it  seems  to  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  southern  localities.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  one  of 
the  earliest  post-glacial  immigrants  in  the  south-east  and  that  it 
had  moved  northwards  and  almost  disappeared  from  the  south 
before  any  records  were  made.  But  since  it  ranges  across  northern 
France,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  reach  England  in  more 
recent  times  and,  if  my  suggestion  is  correct,  we  must  assume  that 
it  is  not  an  insect  that  readily  takes  to  the  wing.  My  only  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  it  south  of  the  Scottish  border  was  in  July,  1939,  when  I 
took  one  female  in  a  peat  pool  on  Fenn’s  Moss,  Flint,  and  altogether, 
there  are  records  for  only  five  English  divisions,  Surrey,  Hunts., 
Salop,  South-West  and  North-West  Yorks. 

A.  sulcatus  is  widely  spread  over  England  and  Scotland  and  has 
been  recorded  from  all  the  East  Anglian  divisions  except  West 
Norfolk  and  West  Suffolk.  It  was  not  infrequent  in  Cambridge 
but  mostly  in  marl  and  gravel  pit  ponds. 

Graphoderus  cinereus  L. 

A  typical  fen  species  only  recorded  from  Whittlesey  Mere  in 
Hunts.,  from  near  Cambridge,  1855,  and  from  East  Norfolk,  1904. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  very  rare  insect  and  when  I  discovered  it 
in  Catfield  Fen  in  1904,  I  only  found  it  in  two  dykes,  although  I 
took  19  specimens  up  to  August,  1906,  when  I  left  the  district. 
Others  took  specimens  there  within  the  first  few  years  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  now  it  is  either  extinct  or  has  moved  elsewhere  as  the 
character  of  the  ground  has  completely  changed  since  I  first  visited  it. 

In  Cambs.  also  it  seems  that  a  number  of  specimens  were  found 
about  1855-1860  and,  after  that,  as  in  Norfolk,  it  disappeared.  The 
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only  similar  case  I  know  of  a  “boiling  up”  of  a  water  beetle  is  that 
of  Agabus  striolatus  Gyll.,  which  was  described  by  Stephens,  1828, 
who  stated  that  he  had  a  specimen  which  he  thought  was  taken 
near  London.  But  in  1839  it  was  discovered  by  J.  L.  Brown  at 
Horning,  East  Norfolk,  where  it  was  again  found  in  1840,  and 
there  must  have  been  a  colony  because  a  number  of  collectors 
received  specimens.  But  the  insect  soon  became  scarce  and  the 
last  specimen  was  secured  in  1855  by  Hamlet  Clark. 

Hydrophilus  piceus  L. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  this  species  should  not  have  been 
found  at  Wood  Walton  while  Hydrochara  caraboides  occurs  there, 
but  not  in  the  surrounding  area.  But  it  is  equally  strange  that 
piceus  should  be  fairly  common  at  Wicken  while  caraboides  has 
never  been  found  there.  In  East  Anglia  piceus  has  been  recorded 
from  Cambs.,  Hunts.,  East  Norfolk,  East  Suffolk  and  South  Essex, 
whereas  caraboides  has  only  been  found  in  Cambs.,  Hunts,  and 
South  Essex. 

The  only  division  in  which  I  have  taken  both  species  is  North 
Somerset  but,  although  the  habitat  of  both  is  more  usually  grassy 
detritus  ponds  and  marsh  drains,  in  Somerset  I  only  found  caraboides 
in  acid  peat  pools.  Both  species  are  easy  to  rear  from  oviposition 
to  imago  and  are  not  particular  as  to  the  conditions  in  which  they 
are  placed. 

Spercheus  emarginatus  Schall. 

This  is  a  very  rare  insect  which  has  not  been  found  in  this  country 
except  on  a  few  occasions  many  years  ago.  This  may  be  due  to  its 
peculiar  habits  as  it  lives  amongst  the  mud  on  the  roots  of  aquatic 
plants  in  ditches,  but  as  the  larva  frequents  the  water  in  the  vegeta¬ 
tion,  either  the  species  is  really  extinct  or  the  larva  is  not  being 
recognized  and  as  it  has  filamentous  processes  projecting  from  the 
sides  of  the  abdominal  segments,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  would  have 
been  ignored  if  it  had  been  seen.  Fowler,  1882,  gave  a  description 
of  it  and  of  the  habits  of  the  insect. 

It  was  first  discovered  in  Yaxley  Fen  where  two  specimens  were 
taken  in  June,  1824,  and  these  are  the  only  specimens  to  have  been 
taken  in  Hunts.  It  was  found  in  Cambs.  by  C.  C.  Babington  about 
1830  and  that  appears  to  be  the  only  Cambridge  record.  Other 
records  are  for  Middlesex,  Berks,  and  Mid- West  Yorks.,  and  they 
are  all  in  Stephens’  Mandibulata,  1829.  There  was  a  rediscovery 
at  Askham  Bog,  York,  in  1834,  probably  at  the  place  of  the  first 
find,  when  Preston  took  it,  but  although  this  is  mentioned  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  Fowler,  there  is  no  reference  nor  anything  as  to 
how  many  specimens  were  found. 
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From  that  time  until  1878  there  was  no  record  but  the  insect 
was  then  discovered  by  accident  by  Billups  in  a  flooded  ditch  at 
West  Ham,  South  Essex,  where  he  saw  four  specimens  floating 
under  the  surface  film  of  the  ditch  water.  After  that,  a  number  of 
specimens  were  taken  in  that  same  ditch,  which  no  longer  exists, 
and  the  specimens  in  the  Power  collection  came  from  that  ditch. 

Whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fen  species  is  doubtful  and 
the  mere  fact  that  it  was  first  discovered  in  the  East  Anglian  fens 
does  not  justify  it  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Middlesex,  Berks., 
and  West  Ham  records  are  for  specimens  found  in  muddy  ditches. 
On  the  continent  also  the  insect  is  a  ditch  inhabitant. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  insect  did  not  become  extinct  in  the 
early  half  of  last  century  and  that  it  is  still  holding  on  in  some 
undiscovered  places,  an  unlikely  proposition  after  what  I  have  said 
about  the  larval  habits.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  West 
Ham  centre  was  the  last  to  survive,  and  that  the  species  is  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  British  fauna.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  always 
possible  that  the  West  Ham  colony  was  a  more  recent  invasion  and, 
if  so,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  again  find  the  insect. 

I  have  elsewhere  expressed  my  views  on  the  constant  movement 
of  many  species  and  the  frequent  arrivals  of  some  of  them  in  these 
islands. 

Ochthebius  bicolon  Germ. 

,,  rufimarginatus  Steph. 

„  dilatatus  Steph. 

There  has  been  confusion  as  to  the  use  of  the  names  bicolon  and 
rufimarginatus  because  the  former  name  has  been  applied  in  different 
senses.  In  this  country  many  authors  have  doubtless  followed 
Stephens  whose  bicolon  is  now  treated  as  a  synonym  of  his  dilatatus , 
whereas  his  rufimarginatus  is  regarded  as  a  synonym  of  Germar’s 
bicolon .  Unfortunately  the  confusion  was  increased  because  some  con¬ 
tinental  authors  had  treated  dilatatus  as  a  synonymof  marinus  Payk. 

Whereas  rufimarginatus  is  a  running  water  species  found  at  the 
edges  of  streams  and  rivers  on  the  wet  sand  or  mud,  dilatatus  is 
mostly  found  in  brackish  water  in  the  pools  in  the  sea  turf  round 
the  coasts,  although  it  does  also  occur  inland  in  fresh  water.  Hudson 
Beare  recorded  bicolon  from  Ramsey  Heights,  Hunts.,  but  I  have 
seen  his  collection,  now  in  the  Zoological  Department  of  Edinburgh 
University,  and  the  only  specimens  from  Ramsey  Heights  in  the 
collection  are  minimus ,  the  pygmaeus  of  British  authors.  This  was 
the  only  record  for  this  species  until  my  son  took  one  specimen 
of  rufimarginatus  in  the  Monk’s  Lode  near  Ramsey  St.  Mary’s,  so 
that  establishes  the  occurrence  of  bicolon  in  the  county. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  specimen  I  took  in  Cambridge  was 
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before  the  confusion  had  been  cleared  up.  It  was  in  a  pond  in  an 
old  brick-pit  near  Cambridge  where  I  took  several  specimens  of 
Hydrochus  carinatus  and  as  it  was  stagnant  water  the  presumption 
is  that  it  was  dilatatus. 

Wood  Walton  and  Wicken  Water  Beetles  Compared. 

In  the  minds  of  some  naturalists  I  have  met,  there  is  an  idea 
that  Wicken  Fen  has  been  worked  since  the  early  part  of  last  century, 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  literature  until  1870  when 
G.  C.  Champion  recorded  two  species  of  water  beetles.  The  fens 
of  Bottisham,  S  waif  ham  Prior,  Quy  and  Burwell  were  the  collecting 
grounds  of  the  early  coleopterists,  and  Wicken  seems  to  have  been 
too  difficult  to  reach  as  long  as  the  grounds  nearer  Cambridge 
satisfied  the  collectors.  It  may  have  been  the  bicycle  that  ultimately 
brought  Wicken  within  reach  but  it  seems  that,  up  to  1870,  any 
collecting  that  was  done,  was  done  in  the  fens  and  the  rest  of  the 
county  was  not  tried.  It  was  only  in  1926  that  I  showed  there  was 
nothing  recorded  from  Wicken  that  did  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
county.  After  1870,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  published  about 
the  water  beetles  of  Wicken  until  Donisthorpe,  1898,  produced  a 
list  of  30  species  he  had  taken  there  and,  after  that,  other  coleopter¬ 
ists  explored  the  possibilities,  and  the  result  of  all  the  work  done 
is  that  there  is  now  a  list  of  105  species.  It  is  therefore  interesting 
to  note  that  although  work  at  Wood  Walton  did  not  begin  until 
many  years  later,  the  result  as  to  number  of  species  is  almost  the 
same.  But  in  reality,  there  is  considerable  difference  between  the 
water  beetle  faunas  of  Wood  Walton  and  Wicken. 

Here  are  lists  of  the  species  found  respectively  at  Wood  Walton 
and  at  Wicken,  each  species  only  being  found  in  the  area  under 
which  it  appears. 


Wood  Walton  species  absent 
from  Wicken. 

Peltodytes  caesus  Dufts. 

Hygrotus  decoratus  Gyll. 

„  confluens  F. 

Deronectes  depressus  var.  elegans  Panz. 
Oreodytes  halensis  F. 

Hydroporus  incognitus  Sharp. 

,,  obscurus  Sturm. 

Agabus  unguicularis  Thoms. 

„  didymus  Ol. 

Platambus  maculatus  L. 

Rantus  notatus  F. 

Gyrinus  caspius  Men. 

Hydrochar  a  caraboides  L. 


Wicken  species  absent 
from  Wood  Walton. 
Haliplus  obliquus  F. 

,,  laminatus  Schall. 

,,  fluviatilis  Aube. 

Bidessus  geminus  F. 
Hydroporus  rufifrons  Mull. 
„  longulus  Muls. 
„  discretus  Fairm. 
Laccornis  oblongus  Steph. 
Ilybius  guttiger  Gyll. 

„  aenescens  Thoms. 
Dytiscus  circumflexus  F. 
Acilius  sulcatus  L. 

Gyrinus  bicolor  F. 
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Hydrobius  niger  Zsch. 


Gyrinus  suffriani  Scriba. 
Orectochilus  villosus  Mull. 
Hydrophilus  piceus  L. 


Helo chares  lividus  Forst. 


Berosns  ajjinis  Brulle. 
Limnebius  aluta  Bedel. 


Enochrus  melanocephalus  F. 
Laccobius  sinuatus  Mots. 
Berosus  signaticollis  Charp. 


Chaetarthria  seminulum  Herbst. 
Helophorus  nanus  Sturm. 


Helophorus  rufipes  Bose, 
Ochthebius  nanus  Steph. 


The  differences  between  these  two  lists  are,  at  first  sight,  extra¬ 
ordinary,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
record  is  for  a  single  occurrence  or  may  even  be  for  the  discovery 
of  a  single  specimen,  and  all  such  cases  must  be  regarded  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  species  or  the  occurrence  of  a 
wandering  individual.  But  there  are  occurrences  that  cannot  be  so 
accounted  for;  species  that  have  occurred  frequently  either  at  Wood 
Walton  or  at  Wicken,  but  not  at  all  or  very  rarely  in  the  other. 

Oreodytes  halensis  F. 

Recorded  four  times  from  Wood  Walton  but  never  from  Wicken. 
Hydroporus  lepidus  01. 

Has  been  taken  at  Wood  Walton  at  least  eight  times  but  not  more 
than  three  times  at  Wicken. 

Rantus  notatus  F. 

Four  times  at  Wood  Walton  but  never  at  Wicken. 

Hydaticus  seminiger  Deg. 

At  least  six  times  at  Wood  Walton,  but  Wicken  records  indicate 
that  it  has  been  much  less  common.  There  is  a  specimen — or 
possibly  there  are  several  specimens — from  Wicken  in  the  Power 
collection  which  may  have  been  added  since  Power’s  time,  but 
they  were  there  when  I  examined  the  collection  in  1908  but, 
otherwise,  the  only  Wicken  records  are  by  Hudson  Beare  for  1901 
and  by  Miss  Barrington  for  1925  and  1927,  when  this  species  was 
undoubtedly  getting  more  common  in  several  parts  of  England. 
Thus  there  have  been  four  records  at  Wicken  since  1898,  while 
there  have  been  six  at  Wood  Walton  since  1914. 

Hydrochar  a  car  ab  aides  Berth. 

I  have  already  referred  to  this  species  (p.  253). 

Haliplus  obliquus  F. 

Has  been  found  at  least  14  times  at  Wicken  but  has  not  yet 
turned  up  at  Wood  Walton,  and  only  once  in  Hunts. 

Gyrinus  bicolor  Payk. 

A  common  insect  at  Wicken  and  can  be  taken  in  numbers  where 
it  moves  about  among  the  reeds,  but  it  has  never  been  recorded 
from  Wood  Walton  or  even  from  Hunts.  G.  caspius  has  been 
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recorded  from  Wood  Walton  but  not  from  Wicken,  and  it  seems 
possible  that  there  has  been  a  mis-identification  of  the  latter  which 
has  never  been  recorded  from  Cambs. 

Hydrophilus  piceus  L. 

Common  at  Wicken  but  never  recorded  from  Wood  Walton,  and 
not  from  Hunts,  since  1828. 

Enochrus  testaceus  F. 

Anacaena  bipustulata  Steph. 

Two  species  common  at  Wicken  but  not  found  at  Wood  Walton 
until  1947. 

This  problem  of  localisation  of  species  is  wrapped  up  with  the 
whole  problem  of  distribution  and  until  we  can  discover  the  causes 
— and  there  may  be  many  different  ones — that  account  for  limitation 
of  range,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  explain  the  groupings  of  the 
fauna  and  flora  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  At  present  we  have 
rather  vague  ideas  as  to  the  relationship  between  a  species  and  its 
habitat.  Experience  enables  us  to  look  at,  for  instance,  a  pond  and 
give  a  fairly  accurate  list  of  the  species  of  water  beetles  we  shall 
find  there,  but  how  can  we  explain  what  it  is  about  the  pond  that 
enables  us  to  do  that  ?  Experience  is  frequently  misleading  because 
two  ponds  of  apparently  similar  nature  will  not  give  the  same  results 
and  may  even  give  very  different  lists  of  species. 

Some  species  may  be  influenced  by  exposure  of  the  pond,  possibly 
a  question  of  temperature,  or  there  may  be  slight  differences  in  the 
vegetation  not  noticeable  to  the  casual  glance.  How  many  times 
have  we  found  a  species  in  some  numbers  at  one  place  in  a  pond 
and  either  scarce  or  absent  a  few  yards  distant?  We  associate 
certain  species  of  Haliplus  with  Chora ,  a  weed  mostly  found  in 
calcarious  waters,  but  Char  a  is  not  essential  to  the  presence  of  such 
species  and  here,  I  think,  we  are  touching  upon  the  problem  I  have 
played  with  on  a  previous  occasion.  A  species,  such  as  Haliplus 
obliquus ,  may  find  its  optimum  habitat  where  Chora  is  dominant 
but,  as  a  breeding  centre,  that  habitat  may  become  overcrowded 
and  dispersal  follows.  The  species  can  survive  and  breed  in  other 
types  of  vegetation  but,  possibly,  with  a  higher  mortality,  so  that 
the  optimum  habitat  is  always  keeping  up  supplies  to  the  less 
satisfactory  habitats.  Moreover,  the  mere  fact  that  a  species  can 
live  under  certain  conditions  does  not  mean  that  it  can  breed  there, 
so  that,  at  present,  we  know  almost  nothing  about  the  true  relation¬ 
ship  between  a  species  and  the  environment  in  which  we  find  it. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  in  this  direction  for  the  trained  biologist 
who  can  be  persuaded  that  field  work  is  not  beneath  his  notice, 
and  although  the  untrained  amateur  adds  greatly  to  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  trained  individual  can  work,  there  is  much  in  field 
work  that  requires  more  than  the  amateur  can  give. 
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